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B repare now to meet the 
current trend to Offset 


in the Printing Industry 







N Ow. - «during this reconversion period 
. is the right time to include OFFSET in your 
postwar printing plans. 


The current trend in the printing industry truly 
reflects the keen interest offset has aroused. 
The Department of Commerce reports an 
increase in 1939 of 88% in products and 
receipts in Lithography and Photo Lith- 

ography over 1929, or $154,000,000 for 

1939 compared to $129,000,000 in 1929. 
Estimated figures for 1946 are put at 
$289,000,000, or an increase in products and 
receipts of 129% over 1929! 


These convincing figures, based on authentic Gov- 
ernment sources, will give educational leaders an 
idea of the growing possibilities of offset in their 


projected vocational activities. 


The printing industry needs young men and wo- 
men trained in the offset process. It must secure 
many of these future operators from the voca- 


tional schools of America. 
- ATF offset presses, cameras and plate-making 
Amer LAN CYP C Pa 0. under S equipment are ideal for teaching the offset proc- 
Depar tment 0 if &; Luca tion ess. We invite inquiries from school executives 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


interested in the possibilities of offset printing. 


No obligation, of course. 


Write for 
nate) ds 


information 
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The extensive use of South Bend Lathes in 
industry recommends their use in training. Noth- 
ing could be more practical than training future 
craftsmen on equipment actually used in modern 
shops and factories. This develops better lathe 
operators faster, as it instills confidence in new 
workers and eliminates retraining on the job. 


It is wise to prepare now for the problems of 


peace-time; when vocational training is sought 


SOUND, PRACTICAL TRAINING 
FOR TOMORROW’S LATHE OPERATORS 





by thousands who have never known peace-time 
employment; when instruction is resumed by the 
thousands whose training the war has interrupted; 
when refresher courses are sought by former ma- 
chinists returning from service. Obsolete equip- 
ment will have no place in this program, and 
sound policy suggests replacement of such equip- 


ment with modern South Bend Precision Lathes. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
465 EAST MADISON STREET ¢ SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


Lathe Builders For 38 Years 
























TEACHING HELPS 
FOR SHOP TRAINING 


Many valuable training aids... 
manuals, sound films, charts and 
blueprints designed especially for in- 
struction purposes... are available 
to instructors. Write for Circular 21-D 
describing these training aids today. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


LATHE S§S 
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MoToR’s New Auto REPAIR MANUAL 
shows you how to service and 
repair ANY part of ANY car! 

No auto repair job is too tough 
when you’ve got Mo’’ok’s AU'tO 
REPAIR MANUAL! Anyone can 
repair anything from carburetor to 
rear end—quickly, easily, right! Just 
look up make, model, and the job 


in the quick index—and go to work! 
instructions lead 


No Other Manual Like It! 


8%x11-inches, bound in 
covers — brings you nearly 200,00 


built from 1935 to 1942. More tha 
1000 cutaway photos, diagram 


For mechanics, truck specialists, 
service stations, fleet owners. 
Covers EVERY job on EVERY 
truck made since 1936! 1400 pic- 
tures, 914 pages, 300,000 facts. 
Used by Armed Forces. War- 
ranted to contain every essential 
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fact you need to know. Sturdy 
binding, size 8% x 11. 

Covers all types Gasoline En- 
gines: Diesels and Hesselmans. 
Fuel Systems, Governors, Lubri- 
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Now YOU Can Lick Any 
AUTO REPAIR JOB! 


IN LESS TIME=WITH LESS WORK 


This BIG book— 764 large pages, 
sturdy 


service, repair, adjustment, replace- 
ment, tune-up facts on every car 


Published by MoToR, 
3} The Leading Automo- 
tive Business Magazine. 


MoToR’s manuals assure high 
standards of repair work. 


drawings show you exactly 
WHAT to do and HOW to do 
it! Used by the U. S. Army, 
trade and technical schools 
everywhere, thousands of auto 
servicemen. 

Now YOU — without cost — 
can see for yourself what a 
wonderbook MoToR’s Auto Repair 
Manual really is. TRY it—FREE 
for 7 days! Learn first-hand how 
it can pay for itself the first few 





Clear, Pictured Facts on Every Job 
on Every Car Built Since 1935! 


Nearly 200,000 service and repair facts on 


Clear, illustrated se 
you step by step. times you use it. all these makes: . 

To make such an amazing book sg an — pon 
possible, the engineer-editors of SEND NO MONEY Perce Gatien Geidued 
MoToR Magazine collected and Auatin Sade Gaited 
“broke down,” 150 official factory * ° : A . 

’ P A 
shop manuals for you, spotted all 7-Day Free Examination pool aa eke 
the vital repair information you ; , 
need Saaicantions it all rc te Just mail coupon below—without Chevrolet La Salle Pontiac 
into ONE handy, easy-to-understand money. No obligation, and unless Cee a — 
book ‘i i you are convinced, after examina- Cord Lincoln Studebaker 

: tion, of book’s instructional and Crosley Zephyr Terraplane 
De Soto Mercury Willys 


on-the-job value, return it in 7 
days and pay nothing. Otherwise 
keep it and send only $5 (we 
0 pay delivery charge) less spe- 
cial 10% school discount. Mail 
coupon TODAY to: MoToR Book 
n Dept., Desk 47AL, 572 Madison 
s, Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=< 


764 pages; including 50 pages of car- 

buretor text, charts, illustrations, covering 

all models. Over 500 charts, tables: Tune- 
up Chart; Valve Measurements; Compres- 
sion Pressure; Torque Wrench Reading; 
Starting Motor; Engine Clearances; Gener- 

ator; Clutch & Brake Specifications; Front 
End Measurements, etc., Engines; Electric 
Fuel, Cooling, Lubricating Systems; Trans- 
missions; Universals; Front Ends; Wheels; 
Rear Ends, etc. , 





Same FREE 7-Day Offer Applies on 


MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 7-DAY FREE TRIAL 


MoToR Book Dept., Desk 47-AL, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Rush to me at once: (check box opposite book you want). 
MoToR’s AUTO REPAIR MANUAL. If O. K. I will remit $5 
less 10% special school discount. Otherwise I will return 
book postpaid in 7 days. 
MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL. (Described at left.) 
If O. K., I will remit $8 less 10% special school discount. 
Otherwise I will return book postpaid in 7 days 


cation Systems, Ignition Sys- 
tems, Starters, Generators, 
Clutches, Transmissions, Axles, 
Torque Dividers, Transfer Cases, 
Brakes, Steering, etc., etc. 


ALSO SERVICES many buses, 
farm and industrial tractors, 
contractor, road building equip- 
ment, stationary power machin- 
ery, etc. (on all parts described 
in Manual). 


Offered on same FREE 7-Day 





Print Name - — 





examination as Auto Repair f 
Manual. Check box in coupon Print Address-_ ae beac baieseeioagaaiaatt — 
at right. Zone No. 

3, ile _ (if any)__ State 

School Title —-__ [2 SS eee 





“TROUBLE-SHOOTER” FREE! Check here if enclosing 

full payment WITH this coupon. Then we send, FREE, the 
amazing pocket-size ‘“Trouble-Shooter”’ which spots 1,673 causes 
of car trouble in jiffy! 


Des es Gs es 
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Top left: Lining up for registration. Top 


right: “Prosperity springs from produc- 


tion,’”?’ — Albert Goss, Master, National 
Grange. Center left: He had a reservation, 
but this is where he slept — Ben Fine, 
New York Times. 


Center right: “Our future will be what we 
make it,”’ — Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, President, 
American Home Economies Association. 
Bottom Left: Ship warbler, Milford Ham- 
lin, conducting. Above, Ralph S. Foss, 
toastmaster. 
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IFTING their eyes momentarily from their war 
training jobs 2,500 American Vocational Associa- 
tion members assembling at Philadelphia, December 
6 to 9, planned how to employ their abilities and re- 
sources when V Day comes for “reconversion and 
the long range program.” 

What can vocational education do for veterans? For 
war workers when cutbacks come? For youth whose 
job prospects may be slim? For homemakers who must 
set up new homes? For the handicapped? 

This is what more than 200 speakers in some 80 dif- 
ferent general and sectional meetings asked: Experts 
from business, agriculture, labor and government 
joined AVA members in facing reconversion. Out of 
discussions covering four days and evenings came 
some tentative answers to problems soon to rise over 
the war horizon. 

How big is reconversion vocational training? 

In sheer numbers of people it can be 15,000,000— 
10,000,000 war industry workers and 5,000,000 vet- 
erans.who have no jobs to go back to. That is what 
Francis G. Cornell, chief, Research and Statistics, Vo- 
cational Education Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
told the AVA. 

President John A. McCarthy measured the job ahead 
qualitatively: 

“Retraining is never a simple job—it is more diffi- 
cult than that required for the original training. Old 
skills must be submerged—they are never entirely 
eliminated—they appear when they are not wanted, 
often to the peril of the worker and his co-workers. 
This retraining job must be done; it must be started as 
soon as war contracts begin to be cut back. We cannot 
afford to develop another human scrap heap and relief 
rolls . . . training costs are always less than relief 
payments. This retraining program will be necessary 
if the predicted goal of 60,000,000 employed people is 
to come true and a sound guidance program should be 
established before retraining begins.” 

Predicting that the next ten years “will be as hectic 
as those of the war period,” President McCarthy urged 
that “schools must be prepared to meet these changes 
as rapidly as they occur. A lag in the educational field 
will make the reconversion period more difficult than 
is necessary.” 

President-elect M. C. Mobley put his finger on the 
same issue saying: “Next to winning the war and se- 
curing a lasting peace, the paramount objective of the 
American people is to provide peacetime jobs for all 
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employable workers . . .. Vocational education will, and 
must, play an important role in this undertaking.” 

Vocational education’s answer to these and other 
challenges came in the resolutions printed at the end 
of this review. As Resolutions Committee chairman 
Mobley said, this document is more than the usual set 
of hurriedly prepared “whereas” items; it is a plat- 
form, carefully drafted, to guide 25,000 AVA members 
in Reconversion Vocational Training policies and pro- 
grams. 

For 

This reconversion platform gives top priority to jobs 
“for all employable workers.” To retrain millions of 
veterans, war workers, youth and others, funds for vo- 
cational education “‘must be on a greatly expanded 
basis.”’ These should come from Federal, state and lo- 
cal sources with a large portion from Federal funds “‘if 
vocational training opportunities are to be provided 
for all people in all states.’ This would insure full ap- 
plication of the 10 billion dollar investment in voca- 
tional schools and teachers to the Reconversion job 
ahead. 

The Resolutions also urged: 

Adequate educational opportunities in “public and 
non-profit” institutions for veterans with the cost a 
proper charge borne by the Federal Government. 

Opposition to unscrupulous educational operators. 

A strong homemaking education program. 

More attention to distributive education. 

“Strongest possible support” to vocational agricul- 
tural education. 

Retraining provisions for war industry workers. 

Area schools “to provide equal .vocational oppor- 
tunities.” q 

No duplication as between vocational education and 
other educational services. 

Federal aid for general education. 

Continued growth of apprentice training. 

Continued use of advisory committees ‘‘representing 
business, industry, agriculture. homemaking and 
labor.” 

Encouragement of vocational-technical courses. 

As it looked toward the future the Resolutions com- 
mittee also used strong language to keep vocational 
education strong. It opposed: 


Against 


“Any separate national program of education cre- 
ated under the guise of compulsory military training.” 


7 

















AVA Executive Committee: Left to right; Arthur B. Mays, J. A. Guitteau, George H. Fern, Paul H. Nystrom, L. H. 


Dennis, John A. McCarthy, Charles W. Sylvester, W. F. Stewart, Florence Fallgatter, Fred A. Smith, Claud M. Andrews. 


Any channeling of funds for education except 
through “legally constituted education authorities.” 

Any effort to “submerge or minimize . . . the impor- 
tance of vocational education,” although stressing ‘‘the 
acceptance of vocational education as an integral part 
of the total education program.” 

Any relaxation from “adequate standards of voca- 
tional education.” 

Any reorganization of the U. S. Office of Education 
“which will tend to minimize the importance of voca- 
tional education.” 

For complete text of the Resolutions, see page 32. 

That educators are prepared to think in terms equal 
to great prospective needs appeared also in the widely 
hailed address of Alexander J. Stoddard, Philadelphia 
Superintendent of Schools and chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Elsewhere in this issue Dr. 
Stoddard details a proposed billion dollar.plus program 
to insure educational services for “five to six million 
more young people than have been served heretofore.” 


International 


That reconversion must also embrace international 
relations became clear at Philadelphia. Visitors from 
Chile, Venezuela, Cuba plus an expanded Canadian 
delegation were warmly welcomed. At the banquet 
Oscar A. Gacitua, director of the Industrial School, 
Conception, Chile, reported his observations made dur- 
ing a nationwide tour of the United States vocational 
schools. 


Grange Master Speaks 


Agriculture’s opportunities and “headaches” were 
described in a general session by Albert S. Goss, 
Master of the National Grange. He described the pric- 
ing and production policies for wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco and many other crops that must be hammered 
out after the war. He foresaw that many farmers, cot- 
ton farmers in particular, must shift to other types of 
agriculture. Then he concluded that the “solution of 
the problem of the cotton grower and every other type 
of farmer lies about 75 per cent in the field of a good 


practical working education. I venture the assertion 
that if every one of our 1,750,000 cotton growers who 
are producing our Number One headache had had a 
high school course in vocational agriculture, we 
wouldn’t have any cotton problem today.” 


And the Home 


The home also must be included'in the reconversion 
picture, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president, American Home 
Economics Association, told an AVA general session. 
“War casualties,” she pointed out, ‘‘and disabilities are 
devastating to all families. Divorce rates are expected 
to rise because of ill-advised marriages, because mar- 
riage ties have not withstood the strain of long separa- 
tions, because women have found new avenues for eco- 
nomic independence.” 

To take care of the change-over to peace she called 
for the “combined efforts of churches, schools, social 
agencies, and carefully planned use of professional 
service.”’ But she warned that thus far, “Education has 
side-stepped fundamental responsibility for family 
education. Home Economics, sociology, psychology and 
mental hygiene have made beginnings with the groups 
they reach but there is a cooperative job to be done 
that goes beyond anything yet accomplished.” 

Mrs. Lewis reminded her listeners that many women 
now working are not going to leave the labor market. 
Surveys show, she declared, “that from 50 to 80 per 
cent of those working wish to hold their jobs. The 
largest proportion are women “over 35 years of age.”’ 
Women, she added, “have demonstrated their ade- 
quacy on jobs and they expect to be given equal oppor- 
tunities with men for adequate training for job ad- 
vancement according to ability, equal pay for equal 
work, unemployment insurance and a share in making 
the policies under which they work.” 





The American Vocational Journal for February will 
carry more extended summaries of papers presented. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Three chief state school officers welcomed AVA 
members at the opening session: Francis B. Haas, 
Pennsylvania; John H. Bosshart, N. J.; H. V. Holloway, 
Delaware. 


Many other fellow state superintendents came up 
from the Baltimore meeting of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Among them was T. G. 
Pullen Jr., Maryland, newly elected Council president. 


“Anything you want within reason,” was Charles F. 
Bauder’s promise to the AVA in the name of the large 
and efficient Philadelphia committee. The “‘reasonable”’ 
the committee delivered at once; the “unreasonable” 
took a little more time but they did that too. 


Sixty beautiful girls (Philadelphia teachers all) 
served as hostesses. At least one was on duty at every 
meeting to see that everything ran smoothly. 


Four issues of “Convention News” dedicated re- 
spectively to Industrial Education, Home Economics, 
Industrial Arts and Business Education written, de- 
signed and lithographed by the Philadelphia vocational 
schools, were distributed. 


At the last minute word came that Navy hospital 
doctors would not let Senator Alben W. Barkley come 
to deliver a banquet speech. Ably pinch-hitting for 
him was Edward Hirschman, secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, York, Pa. 


On Sunday evening Dec. 3, the Philadelphia conven- 
tion committee chairmen and their wives were dinner 
guests of the AVA Executive Committee. 


Decision on selection of the 1945 convention city 
will be announced later by the Executive Committee. 
Watch the Journal for announcement. 


To the AVA committee on Research and Publications 
Arthur B. Mays was reappointed for a five year term, 
Arthur B. Wrigley, N. J., for five years replacing 
Irvin S. Noall, Utah, whose term expired. 7 

Nearly everyone visited the Independence Room to 
see the ingenious and attractive exhibits of vocational 
education in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Here also members saw displayed a remark- 
able collection of membership cards, letter heads and 
publications collected by Ernest O. Kohl, Jr., PVA 
president, from state association officers throughout 
the nation. One other exhibit showed AVA services 
and publications. 


More than two score newspapers and magazines re- 
ported the Philadelphia convention. They ranged from 
School Shop and the Education Forum to Hoard’s 
Dairyman, the N. Y. Sunday Times and the Wall Street 
Journal. 
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highlights 


Vocational leaders were invited to speak before local 
groups: M. D. Mobley before the League of Women 
Voters; Earl Bedell before the Frankford Lions Club; 
Edward Berman before the Engineers Club; James R. 
D. Eddy before the Exchange Club; John A. McCarthy 
before a special meeting of local school administrators; 
Howard A. Campion before the local Public Education 
and Child Labor Assn. 


Contents of the Convention Envelope: a 64 page 
Program Booklet, Ship punch card, two folders guid- 
ing visitors to points of interest, a large city map 
(courtesy of the Philadelphia Transportation Co.), 
diagram map of central Philadelphia, brochure de- 
scribing Philadelphia Adult Evening Schools, copies of 
“Convention News.” Also distributed at the conven- 
tion were copies of recent reports of vocational edu- 
cation in Philadelphia and New Jersey. 


Time errs twice in one line Dec. 15: “Influential” 
organization Stoddard addressed was American Voca- 
tional Association, not “National Vocational Assem- 
bly.” 


The House of Delegates, with only two dissenting 
votes, raised annual national dues to the American 
Vocational Association to $2. The increase goes into 
effect next fall for 1946 dues. 


Practical means of forging closer ties with voca- 
tional education in other nations were proposed at a 
panel session. Guest participants included Bryn J. 
Hovde, State Department, John A. Patterson, U. S. 
Office of Education, Kenneth Holland, Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


NEW AVA OFFICERS FOR 1945 


PRESIDENT 


M. D. Mobley, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1 year). 


VICE PRESIDENTS (3 years) 
Business Education—Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Industrial Arts Education—Frank C. Moore, Director, 
Industrial Arts, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Home Economics—Anna K. Banks, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Vocational Guidance—Past President in Charge—John 
A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey, Elizabeth, N. J. (1 year). 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C. (re-elected—3 years). 


TREASURER 
Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational Education, 
Baltimore, Md. (re-elected—1 year). 














FAA Tribute to 


OMER JOHN SMITH, distinguished son of Wiscon- 
sin: In recognition of your outstanding National 

Leadership in the field of Industrial Education, we of 
THE SHIP salute you. 

Your enduring faith in the youth of America, as 
exemplified in your life, consecrated to the great Pro- 
fession of Teaching . . . your educational contributions 
as a Lecturer, Author and Teacher, supplemented by 
your readiness to serve .. . your proven devotion to 
the fundamental educational philosophy of Learning 
Through Creative Effort . . . all these, combined with a 
sympathetic understanding of human values in our 
American Industrial Way of Life, have enabled you 
to give to America that Educational Leadership that 
has made, and will continue to make, America the 
Land of Opportunity. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota... for almost forty 
years you have associated with the youth of America, 
serving and guiding them in the ideals of Democracy, 
that America may continue to be a nation of Free Men. 

American Industry, through its Educational Repre- 
sentatives, THE SHIP’S CREW, has been very mindful 
and appreciative of your untiring interest and coopera- 
tion that is bringing ever closer together the Educa- 
tional and Industrial Interests of American Democ- 
racy. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, we of THE SHIP are honored 
for this privilege to pay tribute to you and your con- 
structive leadership. Again ... we salute you... as we 
wish you many more years through which to carry on 
to even greater heights of achievement in American 
Industrial Education. 

Given under our hand and seal Dec. 8, 1944 during 
the Annual Convention of the American Vocational 
Association. 

(Signed): THE SHIP; Charles A. Roper, John A. 
Backus, L. H. Dennis. 

SHIP’S COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF VAL- 
IANT SERVICE; Fred J. Gross, Chester L. Messmore, 
W. Roger Zinn. 





ef 


Homer J. Smith is congratulated 
by John A. Backus for THE SHIP. 





Left to right: Robert H. Krewson, John A. McCarthy, 
Ernest O. Kohl, Jr., L. H. Dennis, Henry W. Brunner, 
and Charles W. Sylvester. 


State Officers Meet 


At the annual meeting of officers of State Vocational 
Associations in Philadelphia, 62 representatives of 40 
states and territories recommended in a closely divided 
vote to the Executive Committee that the fiscal year 
extend from September 1 to August 31. The Executive 
Committee has as yet taken no action in the matter. 

Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis pointed out that 
memberships must be sent to AVA headquarters 
promptly. Otherwise members will not receive the 
Journal. Following the voting, Henry S. Brunner, de- 
partment of agricultural education, Pennsylvania State 
College, led a discussion on membership records. 

Prevailing sentiment was that it would be incon- 
venient to attempt a standard procedure and that, 
since the report of membership to the Washington 
office was the only report requiring a standard form, 
and since this appeared to be meeting current require- 
ments, no change be made at present. 

Scheduled business concluded, delegates went on to 
offer these suggestions: 

1. That activities of the individual states be sup- 
plied for use in the Journal. 

2. That a certain number of Journal copies be made 
available to State organizations for use in securing new 
members. ° 

3. That teachers who form the rank and file of the 
membership be represented on the Executive Commit- 


_ tee. (A motion was carried appointing a committee of 


State officers to study the revision of the constitution 
and by-laws.) 

4. That since the organization’s effectiveness depends 
upon members and since a membership analysis sheet 
in the Journal would create a competitive spirit in ob- 
taining new members, the respective memberships be 
listed in the Journal. 

5. That the new publication go out of its way to 
make for better understanding between vocational and 
general education. 

Ernest O. Kohl, Jr., president, Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association, served as assistant chairman of the 
business session, and Robert J. Dobbs, secretary, Con- 
necticut Section, secretary. 

The session voted appreciation to the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Association for serving as host at the 
luncheon-meeting. 
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Book helps keep you well-informed 
on planning and equipping the school shop... to 


the challenge of readjustment 


Whether the unlimited training opportunities of the imminent reconstruc- 
tion period have you thinking in terms of establishing a school shop pro- 
gram or of modernizing your existing set-up, it pays to work with Delta 
on your power tool problems, 


Delta’s intimate working acquaintance with the particular requirements 
of school shops — gained through many years’ association with the in- 
dustrial arts field — enables it to give you authoritative advice. 


For example, the 44-page, illustrated Delta book — offered to you here, 
without obligation — provides you with photographs and layout drawings 
of 30 typical shops, for schools large and small. These are not fanciful 
shops “dreamed up” by Delta, but floor-plans of shops that have been 
actually built and proven practical — the winners selected by impartial 
judges in a nation-wide competition, from hundreds of plans submitted 
by vocational instructors all over the country. 


This helpful book also serves you as a condensed guide to principles of 
shop planning . . . to the selection, placement, and efficient use of the 
major power tools, 


Here is authentic information that is of value to you — from the 
standpoint of economy, safety, convenience, teaching efficiency — regard- 
less of the present stage of your postwar planning. 


There’s a free copy of “How to Plan a School Workshop” ready for 
mailing to you. Send for your copy today, to put yourself in a better posi- 
tion to do a creditable job of meeting the challenge of the greatest voca- 
tional education project in history. Use 


the coupon on the next page. ee . 
\ Turn the page 


Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools 








In metalworking as well as woodworking, 













Considered from the viewpoint of economy, size, For equipment that permits your instructor to 
and safety, durable Delta Machine Tools are pursue a broader scope of training that gets re- 
ideal for your school shop program: sults reflecting credit on your entire shop pro- 
: é : gram, make the standard in industry your stand- 
They permit your instructor to give students ard =< Peles Machine Toat- 
the well-rounded training that industry wants — : 
on the machines that practically every branch of 
American industry uses. * * * 
They reduce the amount of your initial invest- Certain tools are available to schools under j IT’S 
ment — and hold operating and maintenance automatic priorities (CMP Regulation Sa) 
costs to a minimum, ony 
They are compact and portable, permitting Consult your Delta Distributor d 
quick floor rearrangement as projects change. gradu 
Their convenient height makes operations easier flexib 
for small students. 
educe 
They are fully safeguarded, meeting the ac- catior 
knowledged rigid provisions of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. educe 
that, 
flexib 
a rigi 
the b: 
cal gs) 
tempt 
Delta 14” Drill Press is 
(for metal, wood or plastics) part : 
leged 
Delta 17” Drill Press an 
(for metal, wood or plastics) 
OO! 
bo} 
look 1 
future 
with 
worke 
Schoo 
the A 
words 
(#here. 
He 
“Educ 
: . ; ‘ issued 
Delta Toolmaker Surface Grinder Delta Industrial Grinder with Safety Shields “pe 
or W. 
Send f oe 
: nd for your co | 
Tear out coupon and mail today! free! eho oe ee Dr. S 
® School Workshop” ture } 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY and also a catalog of low-cost Delta 
754A E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Machine Tools. Use the coupon at left. 





Please send me my free personal copy of: 


0 ‘‘How to Plan a School Workshop.” 


0 Catalog of low-cost Delta Machine Tools 
for woodworking and metalworking. 












In addition to machines illustrated, the complete 
line of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools includes: 


Delta Unisaw (10” Tilting Delta 4-speed Scroll Saw 
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Arbor Circular Saw) Delta Heavy-Duty Shaper 
Address. Delta 6” Jointer Delta 12” Woodworking ng p 
Delta Abrasive Belt Lathe 
: Ss Finishing Machine Delta 14” Band Saw (wood- 
City aenneenennveenreeersererennnentnneeceennenene (eenne ) State. Delta Abrasive Disk cutting or metal-cutting) §) AN 
Finishing Machine Delta Cut-off Machine’ ! 
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IT’S 1956 


“The program of the traditional school system 
gradually lost favor in competition with the more 
flexible and liberally supported program of Federal 
education. ... Some contemporary students of edu- 
cation believe that great harm has been done to 
education and to democracy. These critics declare 
that, after the first short period of pioneering and 
flexibility, the Federal youth program has assumed 
a rigidity of pattern and procedure that far exceeds 
the bad effects of traditionalism in the state and lo- 
cal system that it replaced ... it offers an open 
temptation to the invasion of youth education for 
partisan political purposes. They point to the al- 
leged scandals of the presidential campaign of 1956. 
...It is officially admitted that courses of study in 


OOKING forward to the end of World War II when 

boys and girls would find “their vocational out- 
look rendered profoundly different and difficult, their 
future status uncertain .. . the labor market flooded 
with returning soldiers and displaced war industry 
workers,” Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia, giving the major address at 
the AVA Convention’s opening general session, in the 
words printed above described what could happen 
here. 

He took the text for his address from the pages of 
“Education for ALL American Youth,” the recently 
issued report of the Educational Policies Commission 
of which he is chairman. 

Having drawn the dire picture of what could be, 
Dr. Stoddard then declared, “It may be that the fu- 
ture historian will make an entirely different report. 
He may say that the schools of the nation had antici- 
pated the youth needs of the postwar years; that they 
were ready to move to meet these needs as they de- 
veloped; that every state and every large locality had 
a definite plan for doing so; that the Federal Govern- 
ment was at last persuaded to supply adequate finan- 
tial aid to make this service possible; that the teach- 
ng profession was prepared to make the necessary 
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its 1956! 


But it Need Not Happen Here, Dr. A. J. Stoddard 


Declares, Offering a National Postwar 


Program for Education of ALL American Youth 


all matters relating to history, government and eco- 
nomics were quietly revised, intmediately after the 
1952 election, by the NBYS (National Bureau of 
Youth Service) in Washington. These new courses 
were prescribed for nation-wide use in the Federal 
s@écondary schools, junior colleges, and adult classes 
in 1954. Strict inspection was established by the 
Washington and regional offices of the NBYS to see 
fhat all teachers and youth leaders followed the 
new teaching materials exactly. . . . It has, of course, 
been impossible for the teachers themselves to 
combat the trend of the times when the Federal 
Government prescribes their qualifications, admin- 
isters their eligibility examinations, and issues their 
pay checks.” 


changes in curriculum and administration; that the 
local organization of education was sufficiently flexible 
to permit the establishment of secondary schools ade- 
quate to the tremendous educational job that waited 
to be done; and that the secondary schools of America, 
high schools and vocational and technical schools, 
under state and local control, were transformed into 
agencies serving all American youth, whatever their 
educational needs, right through the period of adjust- 
ment to adult life.” 

Then Dr. Stoddard offered his own alternative to 
the prospect of an NBYS, a program to include prac- 
tical educational service to all youth up to 21; to em- 
brace “five to six million more young people than have 
been served heretofore; to be underwritten by Fed- 
eral grants to states for payment to educational in- 
stitutions ‘public or private.’ 

“I propose for your consideration,” said Dr. Stod- 
dard, “a program involving the establishment of hun- 
dreds of community vocational-technical institutes, 
throughout the states, to provide the necessary ex- 
pansion and extension of our educational program to 
meet the needs of these additional five to six millions. 
These institutes should offer a large variety of terminal 
courses and possibly a three-year diploma program 


W 












beyond high school, non-college in equivalent, but of 
such nature and value as to become socially and vo- 
cationally and culturally significant in our community 
life. The institutes would become people’s schools, 
broader in scope both as to geography and program 
and supplementary to the high schools in serving 
community life. The time would come when it would 
be a worthy accomplishment to become an institute 
graduate. Of course, there may always be some youth 
who will be neither high school, nor institute, nor 
college graduates but the educational objective should 
be to make this percentage less and less.” 

Turning to the issue of financing such a program 
Dr. Stoddard pointed to the GI Bill of Rights educa- 
tional provisions as a pattern. “I propose,” he said, 
“that the Federal Government meet its responsibility 
for the support of this program .. . in two ways: first, 
by making liberal subsidies for the building and 
equipping of additional high schools and vocational- 
technical institutes; and second, by a direct subsidy 
for the operation and maintenance of the educational 
programs for youth 16 to 21.” 

“Both of these steps should involve no other Federal 
control than would be involved in a financial audit 
to make sure that the funds were expended in accord- 
ance with the broad purposes stated in the enacting 
legislation. We have abundant evidence,” he added, 
“that this can be done practically without undesirable 
Federal control.” 

To support the program he suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government “pay to each state a sum of money 
that would provide $100 for each student 16 years old 
in average daily attendance for a standard school 
year;” $125 for 17; $150 for 18; $175 for 19; and $200 
for 20 year olds. 
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“The state in turn would pay these subsidies di- 
rectly to any high school, institute, or college, private 
or public, which the student elected to attend and 
which met the requirements of the state for approval 
as a standard school, institute, or college from the 
standpoint of the adequacy of its program. Provided 
that the educational institution would be paid less 
than the rates specified if its per pupil cost were less. 

. . Publicly supported institutions could not charge 
tuition fees, either directly or indirectly, in addition 
to the amounts indicated.” 

Cost of these tuition subsidies, Dr. Stoddard esti- 
mated at “less than a billion dollars a year for sev- 
eral years,” although he hopes that the program’s total 
impact would reach $1,750,000,000 within a decade. 
“This expenditure,’ he said, “will help increase the 
very wealth from which it comes.” 

“Are we going to forget youth as soon as we no 
longer need them to fight in the war which we allowed 
to happen?” asked Dr. Stoddard in conclusion. ‘““Where 
we now teach them how to work, shall we now tell 
them that their services are not wanted? Where we 
now assure them that the future of our nation lies in 
their keeping, shall we later tell young people, in ef- 
fect, to keep out of civic affairs? Where we now pro- 
vide college: education for all persons qualified for 
leadership, shall we later return to college education 
as an economic privilege? Shall we, as soon as peace 
comes, declare an end to all hopeful consideration for 
the welfare of our youth? Shall we then pinch the 
pennies for peace where we now deal out dollars for 
destruction?” ; 


Warn Against Relaxing Child Labor 
Standards 


Warnings against lowering standards of protection 
against child labor appear in a new report entitled 
“The Long Road” written by Florence Taylor of the 
National Child Labor Committee. This is the Commit- 
tee’s 40th report. “The flood of bills to relax child labor 
and compulsory education laws so far has been held 
in check sufficiently to prevent wholesale breakdown 
of legal standards, but the flood of young children into 
industry has been impossible to check because of ex- 
isting weaknesses in state laws, most of which still 
permit children to leave school for work at 14, and 
many of which fail to set any age or hour limits for 
a large number of occupations. War employment con- 
ditions have given a clear demonstration of what can 
happen in the states which have left the legal age for 
employment at 14 and have failed to include all gain- 
ful occupations in age and hour limits. Only 14 states 
prohibit employment under 16 during school hours. 
The amount of illegal employment that has sprung up 
along with legal employment has made the problem 
of enforcement almost insuperable, for most of the 
children are .employed in thousands of small, local 
establishments and the large majority of states have 
no more inspectors than they had before the child em- 
ployment boom.” 


It requires six pounds of Waste Paper to make a 
protective wrapping for a bomb. Save Waste Paper! 
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LANS for the new American Vocational Journal were 

discussed in detail at two meetings of the editorial 
board during the convention. With this issue the 
American Vocational Journal comes to members of the 
AVA every month of the year except July and August. 

It is a magazine enlarged in size and expanded in 
scope beyond the former AVA Journal and News Bul- 
letin. This issue, for example, with its 48 pages and 
cover, gives AVA members more editorial material and 
more advertising from companies interested in voca- 
tional education. 

The job of each editorial board member will be to 
channel into the Journal each month articles and news 
on the latest developments in vocational education of 
interest to each field. Each editorial board member will 
supply the Journal material from his field: For example, 
Sherman Dickinson will send to editorial headquarters 
each month news and articles in agricultural education 
which he considers most important. So if you want to 
see it in the Journal send it to your editorial board 
member. (See list on Contents page.) 

Appearance of the American Vocational Journal as 
a monthly is regarded as a momentous step by the AVA. 
Executive secretary and editor-in-chief L. H. Dennis 
spoke of the new publication as something which ful- 
fills a hope he and other AVA members have long 
cherished. It is his hope that the Journal will ultimately 
serve vocational education as the American Medical 
Journal serves medicine. 






The Editorial Board of the American. Vocational Journal at 
the Philadelphia convention: Left to right: Sherman Dickinson; 
Don Layman, Scholastic; M. R. Robinson, Scholastic; George 
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CONVENTION 


Because arrangements for publishing the new Journal 
were made during his term in office, former president 
John A. McCarthy takes a special interest in it. He told 
the editorial board how plans for the magazine had de- 
veloped steadily throughout nine months of study and 
conferences between the AVA and officers of the 
Scholastic Corporation, which is furnishing publishing 
services for the new magazine. “I hope the expanded 
Journal,” Mr. McCarthy said, “will prove to be one of 
the major achievements of my term of office.” 

Scholastic Magazines were represented at the main 
editorial board conference by M. R. Robinson, president 
and publisher, and Don Layman, his assistant. While 
production and art services, as well as business and 
advertising details, will be handled by Scholastic, edi- 
torial policy remains with the AVA; editorial head- 
quarters remains in Washington. Technical resources 
of Scholastic Magazines are combined with the AVA to 
produce a magazine capable of meeting the increasing 
demands in vocational education. 

The paper shortage, of course, limits the size of the 
magazine for the present. Even in this present form, 
however, it is estimated that ten times as much space ~ 
is available for editorial material as in the former pub- 
lication. But when the paper situation improves and 
as the magazine accepts more advertising the number 
of text pages will be increased. 

William D. Boutwell, managing editor of the Journal, 

(Concluded on page 47) 


E. Hutcherson; W. D. Boutwell; L. H. Dennis, editor-in-chief; 
Earl B. Webb; Letitia Walsh; E. E. Ericson; Laurence Parker; 
O. |. Paulson. Absent; Thomas Diamond. 












here's your “ship” 


ASING up of priorities on manufacturing materials 
was apparent as AVA members made the rounds 
of what all agreed was the best war-time exhibit. 
Crowding the Benjamin Franklin Hotel mezzanine 
were displays of 51 different exhibitors of instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies for all fields of voca- 
tional education. In addition Continental Can exhibited 
at the Adelphia Hotel. Company representatives said 
interest and patronage were most gratifying. 

“What can you deliver?’ and “How long before I 
can get it?” asked exhibit visitors. “Anything you 
want!” and ‘“Immediately!”’ answered the exhibitors 
with few reservations. War-time restrictions were 
noticeable in some products. Plastics or other substi- 
tutes have been used in place of conventional metal, 
but quality remains high. 

Every booth offered a wealth of suggestions for 
vocational education. The E. H. Sheldon scale-model 
shop layout and homemaking laboratory dioramas 
gave visitors helpful hints on how to improve their 
own facilities. 

With few exceptions exhibitors were able to show 
practically their complete lines. The Delta Manufac- 
turing spokesman regretted he couldn’t exhibit his 
newest item, a tool and cutter grinder. 

Chas. W. Speidel demonstrated the Ozalid rapid 
printing machine. Next door, John Backus and Milford 
Hamlin, American Type Founders, reported that 
urgent war work made them practically the only war- 
time casualty unable to promise immediate deliveries. 
Nevertheless they warmly described their postwar 
plans for offset printing equipment, and gave a new 
set of floor plans for ideal printing installations. 

Last year the L. S. Starrett Company showed pic- 
tures of equipment they would like to deliver. This 
year the exhibit included all kinds of precision in- 
struments. Representatives took orders for early de- 
livery. Machine shop instructors crowded Keystone 
Rivet exhibit of industrial diamonds and Delloy metal. 

Fred Bishop, Frederick Post Company, happily an- 
nounced that he, too, could take orders for drafting 
instruments for prompt delivery. He talked up a new 
slide rule which, according to Fred, “will do every- 
thing but cook your breakfast.” 


After inspecting ... 


. . this AVA member drops his card into the Treasure Chest 


card 


You Can Make the Rounds of the Commercial 
Exhibits Even If You Didn’t Get to Philadelphia 


With KENYON S. FLETCHER 


Supervisor of Operations, Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, Illinois State Board for Vocational Education 


South-Western Publishing Co.’s booth displayed 
newest office practice instructional materials, includ- 
ing a new publication on shorthand transcription 
studies. Career books of interest to guidance workers 
dominated the E. P. Dutton exhibit. 

Carborundum Company gave free instructional ma- 
terials on grinding; also displayed abrasive and grind- 
ing supplies. Experts on grinding answered technical 
questions. 


U. S. Office of Education displayed instructional 
materials and other publications. Callers received 
bibliographies of teaching aids for many fields. 

Dictaphone had a complete equipment set-up. Rep- 
resentatives explained suggested course outlines and 
took requests for the monthly magazine ‘Dictaphone 
Educational Forum.” 


At the Engineering Sales visitors inspected a new 
three-way artist’s board, transparent T-square, and 
plastic parallel rules. Aviation and radio books were 
prominent in the Macmillan’s space. International 
Textbook visitors showed interest in ‘Woodworking for 
Everybody” (new) and in “Household Mechanics” (re- 
vised edition). 

Drilling holes through files, hacksaw blades, and 
other usually uncuttable hand metals was easy as 
the representative of the Black Drill demonstrated his 
company’s product. U. S. Plywood’s representative said 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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LETTER FROM OM PHILADE LPHIA 


Dear Susan and Bill: 


"Have you got a room?" That's the watch- 
word in wartime Philadelphia. Reserva- 
tions, my eye! "Come back later" smiles the 
room clerk. I came back later, and later, 
and later. The clerk must have felt like a 
bottle of medicine labeled, "Once every 20 
minutes." Shaking finally wore him down. 
After a mere five hours, I was given a room 
and bath. Three distinguished AVAers bedded 
down on cots in the AVA office. But we all 
charged it up to Hitler. 

A quick stop in my room; then down to the 
mezzanine where exhibits were being ar- 
ranged. 

I felt as if I had strayed backstage at 
the theater. "Stage hands" with dollies were 
wheeling huge files, crates, machines, and 
boxes into place. Lots of "long time no see" 
reunions in the paths of the movers. John 
Waller, in charge of training programs for 
Federal pens told this to Guilbert Cuth- 
bertson. Said he'd moved to a new locality 
and his small child registered in a new 
school. The teacher asked for the usual 
datas: "What does your father do?" "I don't 
know exactly" answered the young Waller, 
"but I think it's something in a peniten- 
tiary." The teacher was startled. "Isn't 
he at home?" "Oh no," said the youngster, 
"he hasn't been home for a long time." 

A pause. . . e "Do you know where he is now?" 
asked the teacher sympathetically. "I think 
he's in Leavenworth,—or else it's Atlan- 


‘ta." I stopped in the Independence Room. 


There was John Spoffard behind his "segar" 


| beaming over the kodachrome pictures of 


vocational training in New Jersey flashing 
on and off in the corner of a large display 


‘showing the map of New Jersey. Against the 
}opposite wall was a large map of Philadel- 


phia on which were spotted city schools. 

A display board showed letterheads of State 
associations, membership cards, periodi- 
cals. Also some fine cover designs for the 
AVA Program, by Philadelphia students. 

In mid-afternoon the hotel lobby floor 
was blotted out by a tide of SPARS, WAVES, 
and Navy Nurses living at the hotel. I rode 
up in the elevator with several. One nurse 
turned to a friend and said "If you think 
these people are funny, you should have seen 
the ones here last week—the milk-men !" 
Wed.: Saw little Mrs. Kent (New Jersey) 
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as vivacious and colorful as ever, Mr. Alden 
(Maine) with that refreshing New England 
air, Walter Arnold (Pennsylvania) "reunion- 
ing with the Federal boys he left behind 
him." All the California boys seem to have 
colds which they had brought to, not caught 
in Philadelphia. Those two big boys from 
the West, Paulson and Klemmedson had their 
heads together in the clouds, practically. 

Meetings and tours today. Mr. McCarthy 
packed a speech to the brim with good sound 
philosophy. Bill, too bad you didn't plan 
to do your shopping here. In a window down 
on Walnut Street they had hand-painted ties 
at $50 each, a few at $20! 

The 8:00 P.M. general meeting was packed. 
Flash light bulbs popped constantly. The 
a cappella choir, one of three that sang, 
performed superbly. Dr. Stoddard challenged 
us by reading what an historian of 1964 
might write about vocational education. 

We can't let it happen here! 

The business transacted in interim ses- 
Sions! L. H. Dennis moved quietly and with 
dignity among them. Bill Hawkins, too. I 
saw J. D. Gitteau measuring himself against 
one of the other tall fellows. He used to be 
6’4”. Says he's 6’3” now. Could Executive- 
Board work have ground him down an inch? 

Thurs.: The banquet was the high spot 
today. Like all the general meetings, it: 
too was packed to capacity. Attendance has 
been high this year—about 2500. 

Fri.: At today's general meeting Mr. Goss 
opened his speech as many of us would have 
liked to: "I can't give any attention to my 
stage presence. It takes my mind off my 
subject. You can grade me zero, then forget 
my grades and let me go ahead." Which he did 
—making a very fine speech. 

The women came in froma meeting at which 
Eleanor Whittaker of DuPont's had shown all 
the new materials, and the air was full of 
talk about fabrics. The women had apparently 
staged something new: A meeting for teach- 
ers by teachers. We need more of them. (Which 
—meetings or women? Both!) 

Dora Lewis closed her speech with what 
might fittingly become our motto for 1945. 
"Give us serenity to accept what cannot be 
changed; courage to change what can be 
changed; and wisdom to know one from the 
other." LAURIE. 








Life Memberships 
I 9 A A 


As many of our members know, we 
have established an AVA Foundation 
Fund through the income of AVA life 
memberships, All payments received 
on AVA life memberships go into this 
Foundation Fund. Income from this 
fund is available to support and pro- 
mote various AVA activities. 

A goal of 1,000 life members was 
set up as an ultimate aim. At the time 
this Fund was started this seemed a 
very high mark to set. It may be sur- 
prising to our ever increasing mem- 
bership to learn that we have already 
passed the half-way mark. 

During 1944, thirteen additional 
members were added to our life mem- 
bership roll, three of these through 
contributions of their own: 

Paul L. Cressman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; 

Kenneth L. Mills, Kilgore Technical 
High School, Kilgore, Texas; 

James A. Waln, Training Super- 
visor, Rehabilitation and Education 
Service, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ten others were presented with 
AVA life memberships as indicated: 

G. Guy Via, Supervisor of Training, 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia—presented by the Faculty of the 
Apprentice School of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.; 

S. B. Simmons, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, N. C. 
—presented by Negro teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture of N. C. 

N. E. Fitzgerald, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn.—presented 
by the Tennessee Vocational Agricul- 
tural Association; 

Wilson New, Director, Stair Tech- 
nical High School, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
presented by the Faculty and friends 
of Stair Technical High School; 

Frank R. Robinson, Principal, Jules 
E. Mastbaum Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa——presented by the Fac- 
ulty of Mastbaum Vocational School; 

Miss Ruth Penfield Sill, Principal, 
Helen Fleisher Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—presented by the 
Faculty of the Helen Fleisher Voca- 
tional School; 

Austin Alden, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education and State Director of 
Vocational Education, Augusta, Maine 
—presented by the home economics, 
agricultural, industrial arts and trade 
and industrial teachers’ associations 
in the state of Maine; 

Dowell J. Howard, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Va.—pre- 
sented by the Division of Agriculture 
of the Virginia Vocational Assoc.; 

Harry C. Schmid, State Director of 
Vocational Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
—presented by some vocational edu- 
cators of Minnesota; 

Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Columbia University, New 
York City, retiring AVA Vice Presi- 
dent representing Business Education 
—presented by the teachers and su- 
pervisors in the fields of Distributive 
and Business Education throughout 
the nation. 
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Military and Vocational Training 


HE AVA Philadelphia Convention brought into bold 

relief the fact that leadership in vocational education 
is faced with many new, large problems and opportuni- 
ties involving the economic and social readjustment of 
millions of Americans. Occupational adjustment and 
readjustment services, vocational in scope and purpose, 
must be promptly provided for men and women return- 
ing from military service and for additional millions of 
war production workers who will seek reemployment 
in peacetime pursuits. The task is a tremendous one, 
and with the cessation of fighting, it will suddenly be- 
come quite immediate. 

The public vocational schools were ready in 1940, and 
again in 1941, to readjust operating vocational training 
programs to the needs of defense and then war. These 
same schools are now ready for peacetime reconversion 
vocational training. The creation of any new Federal- 
ized vocational training administration or agency is 
entirely unnecessary. 

The American Vocational Association believes Amer- 
ica must be prepared to maintain military security for 
its people. We leave the matter of military training to 
those experienced in this field. We have the definite con- 
viction, however, that a Federal program of vocational 
training under the guise of universal military training 
would be unnecessary and unsound. Furthermore, it 
would be plainly misleading. It would serve neither mili- 
tary preparedness needs nor civilian employment train- 
ing needs. 

It would be sound judgment to allow our military 
leadership to outline training to meet the needs of mili- 
tary security and at the same time to permit the trained 
and experienced vocational education leadership in 
this country to develop and conduct the vocational 


training programs. 
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Local Administrators Discuss This 


and Veterans, Surplus Problems 


REA vocational schools and the training and re- 
training of veterans occupied the attention of the 


education and practical arts at the Philadelphia con- 
vention. 

With Howard A. Campion presiding, the group dis- 
cussed the veteran question after Ronald W. Kent, 
acting director of the Essex County Vocational Schools, 
had presented a picture of the problem in its various 
aspects. Here is a summary of conclusions: 

There must be training of all types for veterans. In 
most states the local school districts would be unable 
to charge the resident veterans’ training if those vet- 
erans were placed in a regular, all-day vocational pro- 
gram. Many districts will be unable to take care of the 
training needs of veterans because of lack of facili- 
ties. Therefore, Federal funds should be granted 
through the various states to the local communities 
for any needed additional facilities and for any ad- 
ditional expense that local districts might incur in 
training such veterans. 

It was also disclosed at the meeting that 45 schools 
now have veterans enrolled for training. Of these, 19 
have contracts with the Veterans Administration. 
There was general agreement that training and re- 
training veterans will be a sizable job and that if the 
public schools don’t do the job some government 
agency will. 


Area Schools 


Problems involved in the operation of area voca- 
tional schools vary according to different states, the 
administrators said at another meeting. For example, 
the great distance between cities in some states de- 
prives large rural sections of access to a city vocational 
school. Some small communities which now support 
all-day vocational programs do not have building fa- 





cilities or the equipment to meet the needs of more 
than a few persons from outside the local area. In 
such a community the vocational school would find it 
difficult to compete with a state area school with more 
equipment and a greater variety of occupational 
courses. The one point on which there was general 
agreement was that area vocational schools must be 
subsidized by Federal funds and operated under local 
control. 

In a set of resolutions the Council approved regional 
or area schools “for the purpose of furthering equal 
vocational education opportunities for all American 


youth.” This approval was given with the provisos 
that: 
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National Council of Local Administrators of vocational _ 


AREA SCHOOLS 






ISTRY AND. [ 
‘GRICULTUREL 


Edward Berman, president of Council of Local Administrators. 


1. Effectiveness of existing vocational programs is 
not curtailed by establishing schools that would paral- 
lel or duplicate existing programs. 

2. Full utilization be made of all existing facilities 
in local school districts. 

3. When area facilities are not adequate Federal aid 
be given to meet the area needs. 

4. Any such regional or area vocational school be 
administered by the local public school district and 
that said district receive adequate financial aid from 
Federal funds to operate an effective program of voca- 
tional education. 


Surpluses 


During a discussion of surplus’ government equip- 
ment the directors were advised to get in touch with 
the nearest Federal government depot and determine 
what equipment might be made available to the 
schools. For the present, all surplus property is frozen 
until the appointment of ’a board to handle the dis- 
tribution. 

John A. McCarthy, AVA president, spoke to the 
Council at the annual banquet. Mr. McCarthy stressed 
the importance of veteran training and cautioned the 
delegates against the possibility of Federal control 
under a system of Federal subsidy. He warned of 
mushroom schools and he urged all directors to make 
the most of available equipment to meet educational 
needs of any character in their local territories. 


New Officers 


Edward Berman, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Bayonne, N. J., was elected president of the Council. 
Other officers are: first vice president, Earl L. Bedell, 
director of vocational education, Detroit, Mich.; second 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Here’s Your “Ship” Card 
(Concluded from page 14) 


“Use Weldwood glue if you really 
want to get stuck!” 

Prentice - Hall’s books attracted 
distributive and business education 
teachers in particular; tests of the 
California Test Bureau attracted 
equal interest. Lufkin Rule showed 
its self-centering telescope gauge 
and quick adjustable calipers, as 
well as other precision instruments. 

Linde Products, a first timer, 
showed a film-strip on oxy-acety- 
lene welding; the representative is 
“sold” on the AVA convention. An- 
other new exhibitor was Gen- 
eral Motors, which took orders for 
free educational booklets on numer- 
ous mechanical subjects after the 
display supply ran out. Requests 
averaged 25 copies per caller. 

Visual aids exhibitors anticipate 
large growth in the use of film strips 
and sound motion pictures in the 
vocational field. Bell and Howell, 
DeVry and Jam Handy, all had ex- 
cellent displays. Representatives 
gave helpful suggestions. Radiant 
Manufacturing showed how their 
Radiant screen makes possible film 
projection in a fully-lighted room. 

Atlas Press displayed a full line of 
Atlas machines commonly used in 
schoolshops. Metal spinning demon- 
strated on their 10 inch lathe proved 


the machine’s versatility. South 
Bend Lathe brought a new stream- 
lined 9 by 3% inch lathe suitable 
to the finest kind of work. 

Industrial arts instructors de- 
scended on Fellowcrafters, which 
offers craft supplies and numerous 
patterns and designs. John Claude, 
Bruce Publishing Company, de- 
scribed the newest books and took 
subscriptions to the Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education magazine. 

Eugene Dietzgen Company re- 
ported that some drawing instru- 
ments can now be delivered; also 
that interest in blueprinting equip- 
ment grows. 

MoToR Book department is an- 
other new exhibitor, offering a large 
motor manual and a trouble-shoot- 
er’s handbook. 

Hundreds came to American 
Technical Society’s booth. Dave Mc- 
Carl wondered if it was the books 
or the free cigaret. 

Simpsons, father and son, were 
at the Manual Arts Press booth, pre- 
senting a large line of books. Their 
new watchmaking publication is at- 
tracting much attention. The Brod- 
head - Garrett company occupied 
three booths to accommodate lines 
of numerous client manufacturers. 
Ralph Foss, McGraw-Hill, presided 
over the ever expanding line of 
technical publications; and C. A. 
Roper, captain of “The Ship,” rep- 
resented McKnight and McKnight 


with their numerous paper-bound 
and well-illustrated line of instruc- 
tional manuals. John Wiley and 
Sons displayed numerous titles. 

Electric control and distribution 
panels for school electric shops ap- 
peared in the Standard Electric 
Time company booth, and Patent 
Specialties showed a new economi- 
cal electric welder which does both 
arc and spot welding. DeWalt Prod- 
ucts demonstrated many operations 
possible with their cut-off saw. 
Yates American booth woodworking 
machine experts answered technica] 
questions. 

Lawrence Prakken, editor, School 
Shop and Education Digest, took or- 
ders; D. Van Nostrand and Gregg 
showed technical books and steno- 
graphic instructional materials. 
Philosophical Library displayed a 
new illustrated technical dictionary 
and engineering manual. 

Barrett Equipment, with its brake 
equipment and the General Finishes 
Sales and Service demonstrations 
of various wood finishes, drew large 
attendance. Vocational Guidance 
Films representatives explained the 
use of visual aids. 

AVA convention regulars were 
glad to find Ed Cherry on deck as 
usual at Stanley Tools. Priorities 
prevent quick delivery, but Stanley 
tools can still be purchased by 
schools, says Ed. 

-BUY WAR BONDS! 





SERVICEMEN. AIDS 


Various Federal agencies are pre- 
paring pamphlets and manuals to 
guide the servicemen as he re-enters 
. Civilian life. 

“Your Rights and Benefits,” a 
handy guide for veterans of the 
Armed Forces and their dependents 
is the first publication of the Re- 
training and Re-employment Ad- 
ministration. It is a must for voca- 
tional school libraries. 

“Shalt I Be a Farmer,” issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is a concise, well-written, 
practical piece of advice to service- 
men contemplating farming as a ca- 
reer, except that it omits any refer- 
ence to vocational agricultural train- 
ing provisions. Get experience first, 
if you haven’t been a farmer, the 
booklet urges. Investment tabula- 
tions show that a man should have 
about $10,000 in sight if he expects 
to buy a farm on which he can earn 
a reasonable income. . 

Three of every 10 men in th 
Armed Forces, according to one esti- 
mate, look forward to going into 


business for themselves. To assist 
this group the Department of Com- 
merce, at the request of the Army 
Education Branch, Morale Service 
Division, is preparing a series of 
books on establishing and operating 
small businesses and shops aided by 
trade associations. Following are 19 
fields to be covered: 

Apparel stores, auto repair shops, 
bakery stores, beauty parlors, build- 
ing contractors, dry-cleaning es- 
tablishments, electrical appliance 
stores, filling stations, grocery 
stores, hardware stores, heating and 
plumbing, laundries, metalworking 
shops, painting contractors, real 
estate and insurance, restaurants, 
saw-mills, shoe repair shops, variety 
and general merchandise stores. 

Thus far no domestic distribution 
has been planned. All copies will be 
issued through Army and Navy 
channels. 





Led by R. W. Heim, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Dela- 
ware, the AVA at its opening session 
paid impressive tribute to members 
in the service and to those who have 
passed on. 


(Concluded from page 17) 


vice president, Ray F. Kuns, princi- 
pal, Central Vocational School, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; secretary, Jesse F. Rees, 
director of vocational education, 
Harrisburg School District, Harris- 





burg, Pa.; treasurer, 
Begeman, director of vocational 
education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: A. B. Anderson, director 
of vocational education, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Roy A. Hinderman, direc- 
tor of vocational education, Denver, 
Colo.; Frank Huffaker, director, 
Kirkman Vocational High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ethel Wooden, 
principal, Girls Vocational School, 
Toledo, O.; Howard A. Campion, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Charles Sylvester of Baltimore, 
Md., Charles F. Bauder, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., R. W. Kent of Essex 
County Vocational School and G. F. 
Weber of South Bend, Ind., com- 
prised the nominating committee. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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For Better Business Education 


NE of the most successful AVA 

Conventions, insofar as the broad 
field of Business Education is con- 
cerned—this is the general estimate 
of the Philadelphia program. 

Organizers brought together ‘a 
comprehensively nation-wide dis- 
tribution of participating talent for 
section meetings. Because of space 
limitations much of the provocative 
substance of their papers must of 
necessity wait upon digest and re- 
view in later issues. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania, opened the general meeting 
on Thursday with an interpretation 
of the planning incident to training 
in postwar education for the business 
trades. Because the war is not yet 
won, he urged every possible con- 
tribution to its effective prosecution 
and conclusion, and the peace that 
follows. Delay will prove dangerous 
in a reconversion period. Dr. Haas 
urged that some thought should be 


' given to a provision for liberal edu- 


cation along with occupational train- 
ing. 

During this same meeting, William 
H. Evans, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Office Managers Association, 
pointed up the need for the sequen- 
tial follow-up of all vocationally 
trained students of our public 
schools. The whole job of effective 
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AVA SESSIONS HEAR PRACTICAL PROPOSALS FOR 
BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


By Earl B. Webb 


guidance is not done when the 
youngster leaves the formal school 
program. “Sequential relationships 
of students” as they affect both the 
job and the school should become of 
particular concern to everyone who 
has had some part in the student’s 
job preparation. Mr. Evans gave fur- 
ther emphasis to the need for teacher 
preparation through job experience, 
which initial experience should be 
followed indefinitely at intervals of 
5 to 7 years with qualitative summer 
or part-time work experience. To 
the business men present he left 
these quite pointed admonitions, 
“Don’t take students before they are 
ready,” and “Decide what you want 
in and of the new employee before 
you hire him.” 


Film Shown 


On Friday afternoon, Harry Q. 
Packer, supervisor of Distributive 
Education, Millville Public Schools, 
Millville, New Jersey, made a most 
interesting presentation of the use 
and selection of training aids. An ex- 
cellent film accompanied his paper. 
This film, a student project, showed 
exactly how part-time cooperative 





























































Business Education Front and Center: John G. Kirk, director of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, with a group of leaders assembled at the convention. 


practical. 





programs operate. It gave concrete 
examples of utilizing various meth- 
ods of classroom instruction. It may 
be secured through Mr. Packer. 

R. Floyd Cromwell, State Super- 
visor of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance for Maryland, highlighted 
the acute needs of selection in organ- 
izing cooperative part-time classes. 
Effective selection begins with the 
administrative heads of the school 
system. If they view it as another ex- 
cellent opportunity to increase the 
training opportunities available to 
their pupils, the part-time program 
will prosper and in time secure its 
fair share of trainees. 

A serious note of warning was 
made by Dr. Cromwell: that too fre- 
quently selection smacks of recruit- 
ing. Students should be receiving 
training in distribution because they 
are the kind of pupils who are ca- 
pable of being trained for the job to 
be done; that they possess the per- 
sonality and manner that will be ac- 
ceptable to some employer. Further, 
that the group possess a range of 
qualities acceptable to a wide range 
of jobs in the community. Consider- 
able care should be taken to see that 
they are at least of average intelli- 
gence and achievement and that they 
are willing to work and cooperate 
with others. 

Methodology for adults in distrib- 
utive education was discussed and 
interpreted by W.: Maurice Baker, 
teacher-trainer, University of Ken- 
tucky. This paper drew attention to 
the fact that new wartime methods 
in teaching have shown the ineffec- 
tiveness of standing in front of peo- 
ple and telling them, or even stand- 
ing in front of them to show them 
how by demonstration. Mr: Baker 
left with us five points which could 
be useful as guides in developing 
more effective teaching methods. 

1. Make the teaching procedure 
The teaching method 
should be in line with what the peo- 
ple are doing in their everyday work. 
Every student has a motive for at- 
tending classes. A teaching method 
must satisfy these motives. 
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2. Make the teaching clear. Elimi- 
nate dead wood from adult training 
programs. The students are pri- 
marily interested in the ‘essential 
facts about their jobs. 

3. Make the teaching easy to take. 
Present teaching material in small 
doses. Use motion pictures, slide 
films and other visual aids. 

4. Make a plan for checking re- 
sults. It should be part of the teach- 
er’s method to see that the student 
understands what has been taught 
and how the adult uses the knowl- 
edge on the job. 

5. Make the most of what nature 
gave you. The instructor must use 
the plan or plans that suit him best 
and then develop that plan to the 
best of his ability. 


Luncheon Impressive 


The most provocative luncheon 
session that your reporter ever at- 
tended was held on Friday at which 
both businessmen and educators 
were in attendance. As a special fea- 
ture of this luncheon, an outstand- 
ing businessman, F. C. Schaub, Sears 
Roebuck regional manager, was paid 
honor. Paul H. Nystrom, chairman of 
this luncheon meeting, expressed the 
hope that this kind of recognition 








FOR TEACHERS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
RETAILING — 


Principles and Practices of Retail 

Organization, Buying, Advertis- 

ing, Selling, and Management 
By G. HENRY RICHERT 


Deals with retail selling and store operation 
in both large and small stores. Contains 
layouts for various kinds of stores. Empha- 
sizes marketing structure, buying, selling, 
pricing, stock controls, display, advertising, 
customer types, fashion influences, person- 
nel, finance and accounting, and credits. A 
separate workbook and outside tests are 
available. 


List Price, $1.72 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION — 


Organization, Content, and 
Procedures 


By KENNETH B. HAAS 


The purpose of this unusual volume is to 
facilitate organized instruction and to pro- 
mote efficient training in distributive educa- 
tion. It contains procedures for the organ- 
ization of classes, teaching material, and 
guidance for training teachers. It is a book 
that should be of major interest to teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of distributive 
education. 


List Price, $2.00 
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would become a permanent feature 
of future business education lunch- 
eons of AVA conventions. With a re- 
gret that was very keenly felt by 
everyone in attendance at this lunch- 
eon, Dr. Nystrom told us of his resig- 
nation as Vice President of the AVA 
in charge of Business Education. Al- 
though this decision had to be made 
by Dr. Nystrom some day, it still was 
no easier to accept. We are extreme- 
ly fortunate, however, in having as 
his successor, Ira W. Kibby, Chief of 
Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, California. Diffi- 
cult years lie ahead for our service. 
Dr. Kibby will carry on ably and 
well. 

Following the luncheon session, 
Loyal D. Odhner, managing director, 
Pennsylvania Chain Store Council, 
spoke on vocational training for 
handicapped veterans. His paper 
would have occasioned considerable 
discussion from the floor if time had 
permitted. Mr. Odhner asks us to 
bear in mind the all-important fact 
that there will be a greater number 
of handicapped veterans, in propor- 
tion to the total number engaged in 
battle, than during any previous war 
in world history. This condition is 
made possible by the miraculous ad- 
vances made by science and medicine 
in saving critically injured combat- 
ants. Sulpha drugs, penicillin and 
blood plasma have made possible the 
saving of countless thousands of 
wounded soldiers. Thus, we have, 
and increasingly will have, handi- 
capped men who would never have 
lived in any past war. The handi- 
capped veteran will be an influence 
which simply cannot be ignored fol- 
lowing this war and it behooves all 
of us in education and business alike 
to make certain that we give him 
primary consideration in our think- 
ing, planning and action. Employers 
should thoroughly analyze every job 
in their business to determine the 
physical requirements and working 
conditions of each respective job. 
The speaker warned that business 
must never employ a handicapped 
man out of “charity.” It must em- 
ploy him because it needs him to fill 
certain jobs. — 


Training for Handicapped Stressed 


Specifically talking to distributive 
educators, Mr. Odhner counselled us 
to be alert, ingenious and imagina- 
tive in our conception of special 
training for handicapped veterans. 
He feels that distributive education 
and the distributive industry should 
frankly face the fact that they are far 
behind industry in the matter of vo- 


cational education and employment 
of handicapped veterans. Business 
education can perform a great na- 
tional service in taking the lead in 
educating employers in our line to 
become more aggressive in this ac- 
tivity. Nor should little businessmen 
be ignored in our thinking on this 
matter. We were told to train our 
teachers to be sympathetic listeners. 
These men want to talk, not about 
their military experiences, but their 
personal problems to anyone who 
will listen. They want to think; think 
out loud. Those who hope to contrib- 
ute to their education simply must 
become patient and sympathetic lis- 
teners or else the best laid training 
plans will miss fire. 

At the closing session on Saturday 
morning Alonzo Grace, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Connecticut, 
delivered a stirring paper on “Edu- 
cation for the Future.” In this paper 
we came to understand that postwar 
planning is extremely difficult to talk 
about in positive, concrete terms. We 
should not confuse wishful thinking 
with common sense. ‘Constitutional 
government and democracy could be 
lost even if the war is won if (1) the 
opportunity for all to work for a liv- 
ing wage is not provided and (2) the 
present generation has not been 
made fully aware of the fact that the 
regimentation which we accept as 
valid and necessary during the war 
period need not and should not be- 
come a permanent way of life. Edu- 
cational neglect leads to ignorance 
and the interest on ignorance is com- 
pounded. It may be collectable in the 
future by demagogues. The clear 
vision and sober discipline, which we 
would develop in others must be re- 
flected in our every act.” 


Urges Work Experience 


Dr. Grace gave force to the follow- 
ing points: “Education is, and must 
remain, a state responsibility. To 
avoid the devastating effect of edu- 
cational centralization, the strength- 
ening of local initiative and respon- 
sibility ‘becomes imperative. The 
educational system must become 
more flexible so that its product can 
meet any exigency. But the edu- 
cational system cannot continue 
through social practice to add to the 
educational offerings without cur- 
tailing at some point. All things can- 
not be learned by all people. Quality 
must become the criterion of suc- 
cess. Thus, a redirection of the edu- 
cational program is essential.” The 
speaker impressed upon us the need 
for work experience in vocational 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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A new plan to foster better 


NE of the outstanding develop- 

ments of the 1944 Future Farm- 
ers of America convention in Kan- 
sas City was the formation of the 
Future Farmers of America Foun- 
dation. Dual purpose of this Foun- 
dation will be, first, to give financial 
aid to deserving young vocational 
agriculture students or graduates to 
establish themselves in farming, 
and, second, to underwrite prizes 
for public speaking and awards for 
the Star Farmer, American Farm- 
ers, Farm Mechanics and others. 

Under the plan, commercial con- 
cerns and persons interested in pro- 
moting vocational agriculture 
through Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the New Farmers of Amer- 
ica will be able to make contribu- 
tions to the Foundation. All prizes 
or grants specifically sponsored by 
corporations will be discontinued. 
Awards from now on will be made 
from Foundation funds. 

Eleven vocational agricultural 
educators on the Board of Trustees 
will guide the development of the 
Foundation. Chairman is William T. 
Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Five other members are state 
supervisors of vocational agricul- 
ture: D. J. Howard, Virginia; Robert 
E. Cammack, Alabama; Ralph A. 
Howard, Ohio; Louis M. Sasman, 
Wisconsin; and A. W. Johnson, Mon- 
tana. 

The five other members are 
A. Webster Tenney, executive sec- 
retary of the Future Farmers of 
America, and James H. Pierson, 
Dudley M. Clements and Elmer J. 
Johnson, all U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion regional assistants for voca- 
tional agriculture. H. B. Swanson, 
also of the U. S. Office of Education, 
will act for the late Charles H. Lane, 
regional agent for New England. 

Four contributions have already 
been received by the Foundation. 
These have come from the follow- 
ing: International Harvester Com- 
pany, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, The Country Gentleman 
and General Mills. 

Under the terms of the Founda- 
tion, funds may be used either cur- 
rently for awards or employed as a 
revolving fund in making loans to 
assist young men to establish them- 
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selves in agriculture. At the Kansas 
City meeting, an estimated budget 
of $282,704 was proposed for the 
Foundation’s fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1946. 


Purposes and Objectives 


In describing the Future Farmers 
of America Foundation, Inc., Dr. 
Spanton indicates there has been an 
ever-increasing number of corpora- 
tions and business concerns which 
have become enthusiastic support- 
ers of the organization (FFA). 
Many commercial concerns have 
cooperated by providing substantial 
prizes and awards for deserving 
students of vocational agriculture 
and members of the Future Farmers 
of America and the New Farmers 
of America who have achieved most 
in various competitive vocational 
agriculture and farming activities. 

While all contributions to the 
Foundation shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of the approved 
Administrative Policies, “be used 
exclusively for the purposes speci- 
fied in Article IV of the Certificate 
of Incorporation of the Foundation 
without any reservations, limita- 
tions, or restrictions by the donors” 
and “donors will not be identified 
with any specific Foundation prizes, 
awards or activities,” it is believed 
that in the long run a much better 
balanced training program in voca- 
tional agriculture can be maintained 
than would be true if specific types 
of projects, contests, or activities 
were selected by Foundation donors 
with which they would be identified. 

Through the pooling of funds in 
the Foundation, more adequate 
awards can be made with less ad- 
ministrative detail and in addition 
each donor will receive recognition 





FUTURE FARMERS 


trained and more efficient farmers 






for all Foundation awards rather 

than for one specific project or ac-- 
tivity in which his organization or 

business concern may have, because 

of the nature of its business, a 

selfish interest. 

It is contemplated that one of the 
major functions of the Foundation 
will be that of assisting deserving 
students or former students of vo- 
cational agriculture under 30 years 
of age in becoming established in 
a farming occupation. This will be 
accomplished through the building 
up of an insured or guaranteed loan 
fund which the Foundation, through 
its treasury, would utilize as a sort 
of collateral to deserving students 
or former students of vocational 
agriculture who need such a loan, 
can prove they are a good risk, and 
who have the recommendation of 
responsible local citizens and the 
State supervisor of agricultural 
education. 

No outright loans would be made 
by the Foundation but instead the 
boy or young farmer would secure 
his loan through regularly estab- 
lished loan agencies such as local 
banks or loan companies, Farm 
Credit Administration, etc. Founda- 
tion funds would be used only to 
guarantee payment of the loan and 
to pay for any defaults that may 
occur. ; 

Such a plan should have three 
advantages: First, it should result 
in some boy who is a good moral 
risk but who has little or no col- 
lateral being able to secure a loan 
who might not otherwise be able 
toa secure any loan at all; second, 
he should be able to secure a 
larger loan than otherwise; and 
third, he should get it at a lower 
interest rate. 

The management of the affairs of 
the Foundation will be vested in a 
Board of Trustees of fifteen mem- 
bers, six from the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education and nine 
from the States. While representa- 
tives of corporations or business 
concerns who are donors to the 
Foundation may not serve on the 
Board of Trustees of the Founda- 
tion, they will be requested to serve 
on advisory committees to the 
Board of Trustees. 
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DON’T BE CAUGHT WITH “SKILLS” DOWN 


WATT GIVES KEYNOTE FOR MANY T & | 
SECTION MEETINGS AT PHILADELPHIA 


RO signs were needed at many 
Trade and Industrial section ses- 
sions. Heavy attendance at 28 sepa- 
rate meetings indicated the serious 
purpose of Philadelphia AVA con- 
ference members. 

Tuesday morning the National 
Association of State Supervisors 
was called to order by President 
Dan Shay of Boston with more 
than fifty present. 

More than half of the states were 
represented—a very good showing 
since many state supervisors were 
at the State Directors conference. 

R. W. Howes, acting State Super- 
visor of Connecticut, by means of 
maps and charts presented the 
problems of the state operated trade 
schools. Although Connecticut seems 
well covered with schools, addi- 
tional area schools are under con- 
sideration. Connecticut offers in- 
struction in the divisions: (1) vo- 
cational technical trades for fore- 
manship and high skills, (2) skilled 
trades, (3) specialized operator. A 
basic year as an introduction to 
these divisions gives a practical type 





Raymond W. Perry, 


state supervisor of trade and 


of guidance which is continued 
throughout the time the boy or girl 
is in attendance. 


“Backyard Farming” 


Warren A. Seeley, State Super- 
visor for Tennessee, in his presen- 
tation suggested backyard farming 
as a valuable vocational offering. 
Many mechanics through the re-ad- 
justment years can profit by such 
courses. 

Questions on transportation in 
connection with area schools met 
with the response that two hours is 
the outside time a learner should 
spend in travel each day. 

Arthur B. Wrigley, State Super- 
visor for New Jersey, stressed the 
need for short term apprenticeships 
as well as the usual apprenticeship 
terms for highly skilled occupa- 
tions. On the vocational-technical 
level there are occupations for 


which apprenticeships are already 
being set up. 

The session closed with a business 
meeting at which the following 
were elected: president, E. R. Plow- 


industrial education, 


Providence, R.I., illustrates use of chalk and blackboard in shop talks. 
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den, Alabama; vice-president, H. G. 
McComb, Indiana; secretary, Lau- 
rence Parker, Kansas (re-elected) : 
treasurer, Henry A. Gonzales, New 
Mexico. 

Retiring President Shay present- 
ed to the new president a gavel 
made at the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Vocational School. 

Lt. Commander L. K. Covelle, 
U. S. Navy, and former state super- 
visor and conference leader in Ok- 
lahoma, gave an overview of prob- 
lems connected with setting up a 
training program for Navy person- 
nel and civil service employees. 
Supervisor training has been of two 
kinds: (1) Training to be super- 
visors and (2) improvement of su- 
pervisors in service. Commander 
Covelle emphasized the importance 
of apprenticeship to up-grade skills 
in the Navy. 

The meeting closed with a paper 
by S. Grant Conner, U. S. Office of 
Education, who made a plea that 
through cooperative efforts on the 
part of state and local supervisors 
and teacher trainers program im- 
provements be effected. “By this 
means all would assist in planning 
the work and working the plan.” 
Dr. Conner used film slides to illus- 
trate his points. 


Apprenticeship Predictions 


Thursday morning more than 300 
attended the meeting on “postwar 
implications in apprentice training.” 
When Chairman Arthur B. Wrigley 
of New Jersey introduced Dr. Pros- 
ser as the first speaker, there were 
nearly as many standing as could 
find seats. Due to lack of space we 
cannot reproduce the excellent 
chart presented by him which com- 
pares apprenticeship and trade and 
industrial training. “Both appren- 
ticeship and vocational schools can 
learn much from each other,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Prosser. “They will 
do well to cooperate closely. But 
remember,” Dr. Prosser added, 
“unless the foreman is sold on the 
apprenticeship program, the results 
will be disappointing.” 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Whatever the turn of events when the war is over one thing is certain. Vocational 
educators will have increased respect from the business community, and will be 
called upon for an educational job that exceeds even wartime demands. Not only 


will thousands of returning veterans want greater technical skills but millions 





of young students will want thorough and practical instruction to fit them for 
the great production era ahead. Atlas tools are particularly suited for that job. 
Their compactness, sturdiness, flexibility, low cost, operating safeguards — all 


combine to make them ideal instructional equipment. Send for latest catalogs to 





help you with your postwar plans. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 171 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13D, Michigan 
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Don’t Be Caught 
With Skills Down 


(Concluded from page 22) 


The Pennsylvania Apprenticeship 
Council, according to Carl S. Coler, 
chairman, has 362 manufacturing 
companies registered in its ap- 
prentice program since the war 
started. It is his opinion that 59,000 
apprentices in the state will be 
needed. These will be _ scattered 
through 120 different trades with 
40 per cent in the building trades. 

In the course of discussion, M. E. 
Siegel, assistant superintendent in 
New York City, suggested that suc- 
cessful apprentice training rests 
upon a tripod, one leg of which is 
the apprentice, another the em- 
ployer and the third, the vocational 
school. The help of the State Ap- 
prentice Council or Apprentice 


Training Agency is necessary for 
the proper set-up of the tripod. 


Building Construction 


According to William Joshua 
Barney, chairman, Apprentice Com- 
mittee, Associated General Con- 
tractors, building construction will 
be an important field for postwar 
employment. Because of large num- 
bers of workers already trained and 
the three to four years apprentice- 
ship required, the building trades 
will not be of any great direct help 
in solving the postwar unemploy- 
ment problem. They will, however, 
provide many jobs in related fields. 
A five to seven billion dollar build- 
ing program is in prospect. Ap- 
prenticeship, now at low level, will 
absorb great numbers of youth. 


Throughout the morning the 


_ retary, 


Betsy Ross Room was filled with 
men and women discussing “Train- 
ing Women in Industry.” Grace A. 
Gilkey, principal of David Hale 
Fanning Trade School, Worcester, 
Mass., was chairman. 


Practical Nurses Needed 


The practical nurse is needed in 
large numbers throughout the na- 
tion, declared Blanche M. Penn, as- 
sistant supervisor of Girl’s Trades 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Hospitals 
have increased from 4000 in 1909 to 
6500 in 1943. Where only 400,000 
beds once were provided current 
capacity is 1,500,000 patients. Fed- 
eral hospitals have increased ten 
times in number in the past four 
years. Some 35,000 nurses aides are 
needed in hospitals alone. Great 
numbers are needed in homes since, 
due to crowded conditions, patients 
are returned home earlier than 
formerly. Miss Penn closed with a 
plea that this much needed training 
be provided by State Boards in co- 
operation with local boards of edu- 
cation. 

‘With proper selection, training, 
and morale the worker will come to 
industry witha better knowledge 
of the rudiments necessary to the 
achievement of maximum. skill.” 
So said Angela Gregory, personnel 
counselor, The Celotex Corporation, 
Marrero, Louisiana. This also is the 
opinion obtained from a cross-sec- 
tion of industries who have em- 
ployed women either during the war 
or before as well. 

“The women will want to go on 
in their training in the new skills 
they have acquired,” according to 
Elizabeth Christman, executive sec- 
Women’s Trade Union 
League, Washington, D. C. ‘They 


Heavy discussion under way at the convention: Charles F. 
Bauder, William E. Brunton, Howard K. Hogan, Edwin W. Adams. 


will not be content to return to 
kitchens, or to low paid store work.” 

Women’s Trade and Industrial 
Group—former chairman — Grace 
Gilkey; incoming chairman—Helen 
Livingstone, Teacher Training Staff, 
New York State, assigned in New 
York City; secretary - treasurer— 
Elizabeth King, Detroit, Michigan. 


Training and Re-Training 


Robert J. Watt, International 
Representative, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, gave a most inspiring 
talk in the Conversion Training 
program on Thursday afternoon. He 
was of the opinion that close to 
15,000,000 veterans and war work- 
ers would need training and re- 
training. He re-emphasized the 
need for counsel and advice from 
advisory committees, and well laid 
plans in order that this country will 
not again get caught with her 
“skills down.” 

Lt. Col. Verne C. Fryklund dis- 
cussed the Army Air Corps conva- 
lescent center’s shop activities in 
providing worthwhile things for 
the boys to do, some of which might 
develop some useful skills, knowl- 
edge and projects. The main pur- 
pose of such activities, he said, is 
not to train for civilian employ- 
ment, but to help the man to get 
his mind off his illness so he would 
recover faster. 


Vocational-Technical 


Industry’s need for men with Vo- 
cational - Technical Training was 
well presented by Robert H. Spahr 
of General Motors Institute, on 
Friday afternoon. According to find- 
ings of the National Committee on 
the subject “. . . based upon related 
facts, conservatively calls for an 
annual output of 50,000 vocational- 
technical graduates to keep Ameri- 
can industry in the forefront. These 
findings, based upon data assembled 
from different sections of the coun- 
try and collected by different peo- 
ple, covering varied fields of indus- 
trial activity, even analyzed by dif- 
ferent methods, all came out with 
approximately the same answer as 
to needs.” (If you haven’t seen it, 
a copy of this new report may be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for 
40c). 

Paul L. Cressman, State Director 
in Pennsylvania, chairmaned a live- 
ly discussion on Friday afternoon on 
the “Development of Area Voca- 
tional Schools in an Expanding Pro- 
gram of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation” which was well attended. 
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This is a typical statement from Army and Navy officials charged with technical 
training — and from men in all branches of the services where woodworking is used. 


DeWalt has proved itself on all the fighting fronts, cutting all kinds of lumber in all 
kinds of woodworking activities — including construction, pattern work, crating and 
boxing, maintenance and repair. 


The perfection of the DeWalt Saw has created new methods in cutting wood, making 
obsolete old-style equipment previously used. As a result, many schools today find 
themselves inadequately equipped to prepare their students for the future. 


We urge you to investigate DeWalt. This safe, easy-to-operate, flexible machine will 
occupy a prominent place in tomorrow's industry. Let your students get a “head-start”’ 
by knowing DeWalt now — as they prepare for their place in tomorrow's industry. 


16 MM Sound Movie — Available for supervisor meetings at no obligation, o 


specially prepared DeWalt Sound Movie — “DeWalt SAWS in the War Program.” 
Write for details. 


re PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
131 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 
(1 Please send me literature on DeWalt Saws. 
0 I would like more information about DeWalt Sound Movie. 
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John A. McCarthy: 


“The Philadelphia Convention exemplified the value of 
team work. The local committee worked cooperatively 
with the Executive Committee. 

“The Philadelphia school system generously provided 
music and art which added a touch of beauty and culture. 
This convention will live in our memories for years to come. 
It made it easy for your President to pass on the respon- 
sibilities of the office to President-elect M. D. Mobley with- 


out regrets or without visions of a job half done.” 
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“We believe that it is the responsibility of the schools 
to assist all of the people of all the communities in solving 
their life problems and that the schools must provide neces- 


sary facilities and training programs so that citizens of 


communities may have opportunities for acquiring the 


necessary knowledges and skills for solving such problems.” 


We Believe —Taken from a Resolution from the broad AVA platform 


adopted at the Philadelphia Convention setting reconver- 


sion aims for vocational education. 
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HE Agricultural Section pro- 

gram was excellently planned 
under the chairmanship of H. S. 
Brunner of Pennsylvania. 

W. T. Spanton, chief, Agricultural 
Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, opened by speaking on 
“Accomplishments and _ Trends.” 
Since July 1, 1941, he said, 5,700 
fully qualified vocational agricul- 
ture teachers have been lost to the 
program and there has been a de- 
cline from 9,085 departments to 
7,100. In spite of this, enrollments 
of adult farmers in evening classes 
increased from 167,939 in 1943 to 
183,871 in 1944. In addition, over 
1,500,000 persons were enrolled in 
50,000 Food Production War Train- 
ing Courses last year. This included 
over 20,000 courses in farm ma- 
chinery repair and 22,000 courses in 
“Production and Conservation of 
Food for Family Use.” In these lat- 
ter courses, over 50,000,000 cans of 
food were processed. 

Dr. Spanton suggested’ eight 
trends which he felt to be significant 
in connection with the develop- 
ment of vocational agriculture. (1) 
During the war period particularly, 
the trend has been definitely to- 
ward activities necessary in meet- 
ing emergency needs. (2) There has 
been a distinct trend toward accel- 
eration in the rate at which teachers 
are being lost to the profession. (3) 
Steady expansion in terms of num- 
ber of departments had been noted, 
but the 9,000 departments of 1942 
must increase to 12,000 or 14,000 
if all farm people are to be served. 
(4) Closer cooperation between 
agriculture, business and industry 
must be developed. (5) Increased 
emphasis must be given to farm 
mechanics. (6) More attention must 
be given to “establishment in farm- 
ing.” (7) The training of farm 
workers may become a permanent 


AGRICULTURE 


Left to right, Glen O. Bressler, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; F. W. Lathrop, 
U. S. Office of Education; Frank Maxwell, Minoa, N. Y.; 
Ralph Bender, Canal Winchester, Ohio; Watson Armstrong, 
Lexington, Ky.; T. B. Poole, Deckerville, Michigan; Glen Under- 
wood, Newton, N. J.; Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City, Utah; Harold 
Fox, Greenville, Pa.; R. B. Dickerson, Penna. State College. 


phase of our program. (8) More 
attention will be given to the mat- 
ter of training for part-time farm- 
ing. 


Ready to Serve Veterans 


J. H. Pearson, regional agent, 
U. S. Office of Education, spoke on 
Vocational Education in Agriculture 
for Returning Veterans. He stated 
that 1,650,000 individuals in the 


‘ Armed Forces came from farms and 


that about fifty per cent of them will 
want to go back to farms after the 
war. He feels that many veterans 
will take advantage of training 
through vocational agriculture pro- 
grams. 

L. D. Klemmedson of Arizona 
illustrated vividly at least one meth- 
od of farmer establishment as prac- 
ticed in the Litchfield Community. 
He proposed that an informal train- 
ing program on the farm was the 
solution to the problem of successful 
establishment. He stated that the 
educational program should revolve 
around nine production factors or 
controls: (1) land resources, (2) 
financial resources, (3) labor re- 
sources, (4) production equipment, 
(5) supplies and production input 
resources, (6) production methods 
and procedures, (7) preventable 
losses, (8) marketing processes, and 
(9) public relations. 

L. R. Humpherys of Utah report- 
ed upon the Chicago conference of 
the Land-Grant College Association. 
The committee report on “Post War 
Policy in Agriculture” gave consid- 
eration to seven major areas: (1) 
Agriculture and the National Wel- 
fare, (2) Adjustments in Agricul- 
tural Production, (3) Agricultural 
Prices, (4) Land Tenure, (5) Con- 
servation of Land, Water and For- 
est, (6) Rural Living and Social Fa- 
cilities, (7) Role of Farm People in 
Policy Making. 


State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation J. A. McPhee of California 
presented a most interesting paper 
concerning the problems of war 
prisoner training in that state. 

A. K. Getman, New York’s Chief 
of Agricultural Education, spoke 
on Area Schools. Although his paper 
is well worth reproducing in full, 
only a few illuminating and signifi- 
cant paragraphs can be presented at 
this time. 

“With particular reference to 
agricultural education, the area 
school, as recommended by the AVA 
Committee on Research and Pub- 
lications, should provide in many 
areas throughout the country for 
vocational training where existing 
schools are too small or where the 
economic resources are too low. The 
committee believes that the most 
useful function of an area school 
with reference to training for agri- 
cultural employments, will be 
found as an educational service sup- 
plementing the work of departments 
in high schools. It may be ex- 
pected that such departments will 
be extended to larger numbers of 
communities throughout America 
until this type of service is available 
to a large proportion of our youth 
who desire vocational training in 
agriculture on a high school level. 
It should be recognized, however, 
that even with such complete cov- 
erage, there would still be a vital 
need for vocational training both at 
the secondary and at the post-high 
school level for a wide variety of 
specialized farming employments 
and for employments which service 
agricultural production and man- 
agement, 

School officials and community 
leaders should keep in mind certain 
steps, policies and safeguards that 
the committee has recommended. 
The following summary may be 
helpful: 
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1. The area school should be 
safeguarded as a public school 
agency that is purely optional and 
voluntary on the part of local cit- 
izens, leaders and school officials. If 
and when financial assistance is pro- 
vided from Federal or state sources 
to encourage this type of school 
service, an organization adequate 
to meet local needs should be set up. 


2. The area vocational school, as 
at present conceived, may ‘be estab- 
lished (a) as an extension of an 
existing school system to reach 
wider geographical areas and 
larger numbers of pupils, (b) as a 
separate vocational school estab- 
lished and maintained cooperatively 
by two or more existing districts in 
which specialized courses could be 
maintained economically and effi- 
ciently, (c) as a county school, or as 
a school supported jointly by two or 
more counties, and (d) as a state 
school. 

3. Plans for area schools of vari- 
ous types should be made on the 
basis of a statewide survey of vo- 
cational training needs and of cur- 
rent educational plans and policies 
for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity at the state level. 

4. A continuous and highly com- 
prehensive plan of guidance is 
highly important, first for the coun- 
seling of persons for whom the 
schools and classes may be pro- 
vided, and, second, for the proper 
articulation of students through 
the various high schools and voca- 
tional schools. 

5. It is of the utmost importance 
that effective adjustments be made 
with community leaders, with 
school officials now in office, with 
state education administrators, and 
with members of advisory com- 
mittees so that (a) the schools 
may be organized to serve spe- 
cific needs within the areas, (b) 
there will be no overlapping in ex- 
isting general or vocational instruc- 
tion, (c) there will be a clear under- 
standing on the part of lay boards 
of education and officials in existing 
schools concerning the need for area 
support for the new enterprise, and 
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Accomplishments, Area Schools, War Prisoner 
Training. Cooperatice Part-Time 
Programs Feature Heavily Attended Meetings 


(d) there will be a wholesome re- 
ciprocal relationship between guid- 
ance counselors, vocational directors 
and teachers, employers, and per- 
sonnel executives.” 


Cooperative Part-Time Activities 


J. B. McClelland and Mary Lyle 
of Iowa conducted an informal sur- 
vey over a wide area to determine 
numbers and characteristics of co- 
operative programs of part-time 
groups in agriculture and home 
making education. An attempt was 
made to secure information from 
25 states. Hester Chadderdon re- 
ported for Miss Lyle. 

“The problems that these com- 
bined groups had discussed together 
might be grouped into four areas: 
(1) those that dealt with social re- 
lationships and finding a suitable 
life mate, (2) those that dealt with 
home and farm activities which men 


and women share in farm family | 


living, (3) those having to do with 


building the kind of community | 
young people would like to live in, | 
and (4) problems of the student’s | 


own adjustment to and understand- 


ing of the war-torn world in which | 


they are maturing.” 
Values of such cooperative pro- 


grams as expressed by teachers were 
classified in three areas: Benefits to | 


students themselves—1, opportunity 
for wholesome entertainment with 
improved relationships between the 
boys and girls; 2, improved social 


behavior because of improved social | 


contacts; 3, richer, fuller living and 


improved attitudes, especially toler- | 


ance, cooperation, social responsi- 
bility; 4, easier 
adolescence to adult life; 5, in- 
creased leadership ability for many; 
6, increased interest and pride in 
the farm home; 7, more serious 
thought given to marriage, its re- 
sponsibilities and joys. 

Benefits to homes—1l, a_ better 


conception of cooperation in farm | 
family living; 2, establishment of | 


successful new homes by members 
of the group; 3, improved morale in 
the homes where husband and wife 
have been members of classes; 4, 


By Sherman Dickinson 


home atmosphere has been im- 
proved as well as appearance 
through better landscaping; 5, real 
help in keeping a home from break- 
ing comes from such activities. 

Benefits to communities—1, better 
understanding and improved atti- 
tude toward the vocational pro- 
gram of the school; 2, community- 
wide increase in interest in home 
improvement, year ’round gardens, 
and in a community program of 
recreation; 3, partial control over 
delinquency; 4, increased aware- 
ness of adults for the needs of 
youth; 5, such concrete benefits as 
the establishment of a frozen food 
locker plant to handle farm meats, 
and exchange of seed to increase 
production. 
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FOREMOST in Books 
for 1945 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 
NEW SECOND EDITION 


By BepELL AND GARDNER. Consider- 
ably enlarged book, offering ad- 
ditional information with 642 
illustrations and 148 separate 
jobs. More logical relation be- 
tween the “know what’ and the 
“know how.” A good book made 
better with a wide range of ac- 
tivities and unlimited values. 
Non-technical approach makes 
this book useful for training 
women in shops. 256 pages. 


$2.00 


WOODWORKING 
FOR EVERYBODY 


By SHEA AND WENGER. Designed as 
a practical basic textbook, ex- 
plaining the background, tech- 
nique and general practice of 
woodworking. Elementary pro- 
cedures treated in natural suc- 
cession. There are 46 projects, 
and 472 illustrations (8 colored). 
Attention is focused on particu- 
lar needs of junior high and 
senior high Industria Arts 
classes. Hobbyists will like it 
too! 192 pages. 


$2.00 
Send for Examination Copies 
INTERNATIONAL 


TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Scranton 9 * Pennsylvania 


























Aviation. Safety. Evaluations and 
Reports Feature AVA Sessions 


Top Indastrial Arts Problems 


ECONVERSION in Education, 

Philadelphia conference theme, 
is not a new thought in the Indus- 
trial Arts field. Industrial Arts, asa 
concept, has attained its phenomenal 
acceptance in a relatively short time 
largely because of the ability of its 
proponents to adjust and readjust 
to new opportunities to make the 
educational process meaningful to 
youth. 


The Military Emphasis 


In the first session Major Ralph 
C. Wenrich, chief, Pre-induction 
Training Service, Military Train- 
ing Division, Washington, D. C., 
pointed to the danger that em- 
phasis on postwar education be al- 
lowed to overshadow the present 
continually important task of pre- 
induction training. “In the earlier 
days of the war,” he said, “many 
older inductees brought with them 
a background of occupational expe- 
rience which helped them to adjust 
rapidly to an Army job. Most of 
these men have now been inducted. 
The current crop of inductees must 
rely almost solely on the training 
they receive in high school.’ Nor 
should pre-induction training be 
considered a sacrifice of time for 
the war effort, for practically all of 
the desirable accomplishments list- 
ed by Major Wenrich are closely re- 
lated to those basic to Industrial 
Arts. 


On the Band Wagon 


If you are going to dress-up, “Get 
Clothes That Fit You,” could be a 
slogan evolved from the address 
given by Ralph R. Pickett, associate 
dean, School of Education, New 
York University. He reminded 
listeners of “monuments” - still 
standing from the last World War 
when equipment was ordered ‘“un- 
seen” and arrived unfit for use. The 
caution is timely. Don’t get junk be- 
cause it is cheap or clutter up your 
shop with over-sized and unfit ma- 
chines. ; 


William T. Bawden, State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kan., spoke 
on “Some Problems Faced by Post- 
war Industrial Arts Teacher Educa- 
tion.” We need not feel it necessary 
to discard our former objectives for 
the sake of being modern, the 
speaker said, going on to indicate 
problems, whether new or old, that 
are pressing in teacher education, 
among them: broken contacts with 
teachers through travel restrictions; 
former teachers returning from in- 
dustry and service with changed 
ideas regarding teaching proce- 
dures; formulation of measuring 
devices of effective teaching; educa- 
tion of general administrators re- 
garding the significance of indus- 
trial arts; preparation of teachers 
for new subjects—aeronautics, cera- 
mics, plastics, etc.; refresher 
courses; and the encouragement of 
graduate study. 


Partitions or No Partitions 


“New Problems Confronting Jun- 
ior High School Industrial Arts” was 
the Friday p.m. topic. Three aspects 
of “Problems,” none of which 
turned out to be very new, but of 
recurring interest nevertheless, were 
presented. Kenneth Brown, assis- 
tant director of Industrial Arts, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The Gen- 
eral Shop Versus the Unit Shop.” 
Those present were in_ general 
agreement that the comprehensive 
general shop belongs in small 
schools or communities while there 
is no reason for putting in a battery 
of identical general shops in the 
same school where the areas can be 
segregated into individual shops 
with one teacher in charge of each. 

Horace M. Jellison executive di- 
rector of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, Akron, Ohio, 
speaking on “Methods of Evaluating 
Junior High School Industrial Arts”’ 
listed these points: 

1. In the junior high school In- 
dustrial Arts makes an important 


By E. E. Ericson 


contribution to the general educa- 
tion of all boys and girls. 

2. Activities in the general shop 
in junior high school should be re- 
lated to the types of industries 
where the shop is located. 

3. Trends in junior high school 
Industrial Arts are toward the gen- 
eral shop since many areas that are 
not possible in the unit shop may 
be added. 

4. Distinct changes in methods 
must accompany curriculum en- 
richment if Industrial Arts educa- 
tion is to reflect social and economic 
changes. 

5. Study of new: materials must 
be injected in the program if the 
boy or girl is to have adequate 
knowledge of our future industrial 
development. This means wide use 
of all instructional aids—charts, 
graphs, movies, slides, strip films, 
text books, blackboards, etc. 

6. Projects must be chosen in 
terms of pupil interests and desires 
and set up to develop operations 
and industrial skills. 

Safety education received de- 
served emphasis by Robert A. 
Campbell, assistant in industrial 
education, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, New Jersey, who related 
incidents from his experience. 
Teachers, he stressed, cannot afford 
to let children work with machin- 
ery that would be too dangerous for 
experienced adults in industry. 


Aviation Education 


Aviation education, a _ hitherto 
largely unsolved problem, was left 
to last. Nor was it solved even with 
the splendid contributions made by 
Merrill C. Hanburg, supervisor of 
aviation education, Detroit; Glenn 
A. Wagner, aviation supervisor, 
State Education Department, New 
York; and Louis V. Newkirk, direc- 
tor of Industrial Arts, Chicago. 

Mr. Wagner stressed model mak- 
ing as the core of the Industrial Arts 
aircraft program. He suggested al- 
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locating 75 per cent of time to ma- 
nipulative activity; the rest, related 
and technical material. A question 
raised whether boys’ universal in- 
terest in aviation would justify the 
activity as a compulsory subject did 
not receive a comprehensive an- 
swer. Dr. Newkirk said commercial 
“kits” for flying models usually 
lacked educational opportunities. 


Other Speakers 


Persons not already mentioned, 
making contributions to the Indus- 
trial Arts section meetings, some of 
whom represented the local school 
systems which so ably handled the 
entire convention, were: Earl B. 
Milliette, director, Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts, Philadelphia, who spoke 
on “A Suggested Program for Fu- 
ture Industrial Arts in Senior High 
School”; Arthur F. Hopper, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools, 





HE AVA Industrial Arts Plan- 
ning Committee made its first 
report at the Thursday p.m. Indus- 
trial Arts section meeting. 

Chairman Emanuel E. Ericson re- 
ported that the committee, after 
eight months of activity has now 
attained its first announced objec- 
tive: evaluation and selection of a 
few problems deserving highest pri- 
ority for study. Majority preference 
of 13 members based on suggestions 
received from many sources fol- 
lows: 


1. The issuing of a pamphlet 
presenting a brief statement of 
values and the logical position of 
industrial arts offerings in the gen- 
eral education program for the 
various age levels in public schools. 

2. A study of curriculum revision 
for teacher-education programs in 
industrial arts and a plan for re- 
cruiting promising candidates for 
prospective teachers in the field of 
industrial arts. 


3. A study of problems pertain- 
ing to the need of state supervision 
in industrial arts and suggested 
procedures for state supervision. 

4. A study of aircraft education 
in industrial arts with some pro- 
posal concerning teacher prepara- 
tion for teaching industrial arts air- 
craft work. 


Appointed last April, the Indus- 
trial Arts Planning Committee now 
consists of: 


Lawrence F. Ashley, 
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Plainfield, N. J.; Roy G. Fales, State 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Burl Osburn, State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa.; 
John R. Ludington, University of 
North Carolina; Frank C. Moore, 
director, Industrial Arts, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; S. L. Coover, head, De- 
partment of Industrial Arts, State 
Teachers College, California, Pa.; 
G. Harold Silvius, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich. 


New Vice President 


AVA members who know the new 
vice president, Frank C. Moore, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will rejoice in his 
election. Those who don’t know him 
now will soon become aware of his 
ability, his friendly personality, and 
his energetic manner of attacking 
and solving problems. Frank, we 
salute you, and pledge you the loyal 
support of the present membership. 








Have You Seen 


the INTERCHANGEABLE 
X-acto KNIFE? 


X-acto is different from ordinary knives 

. . the blade is interchangeable. 
Quickly and easily you can slip in a 
sharp new blade to fit the type cutting or 
carving you are doing. All surgical steel 
blades . . . precision made. 


Write for catalog and sample offer. 





Write on your school letterhead for free 
handbook: “How to Build Solid Scale Model 
War Planes” or “Twelve Technics for Artist, 
Student and Teacher.” 

X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 
440 — 4th Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


























director, industrial arts education, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Emanuel E. Ericson, 
professor, industrial education, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Santa Barbara, Calif., chair- 
man; Roy G. Fales, State Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, Albany, 
N. Y.; J. G. Grove, director, indus- 
trial arts education, State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas; Arthur 
B. Mays, professor, industrial edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Frank C. Moore, super- 
visor of industrial arts, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Claude E. Nihart, supervisor 
of vocational and practical arts, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Stanley J. Pawelek, 
supervisor of industrial arts, Balti- 
more, Md.; Verne L. Pickens, super- 
visor of industrial arts, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kenneth Perry, head, division 
of the arts, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Col.; M. M. 
Proffitt, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Fred K. Schmidt, 
head, industrial arts department, 
Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Sub-committees were assigned to 
investigate the four problems and 
prepare conclusions for publication. 
Sub-committee chairmen are: Prob- 
lem 1, 
of industrial education, University 


of Minnesota; Problem 2, Kenneth 


Perry; Problem 3, Roy G. Fales; 
Problem 4, Claude E. Nihart. 

Industrial arts educators present 
urged early action. 


Homer J. Smith, professor 
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Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 





These modern texts have been especially 
prepared for school use. You can employ 
them to excellent oes in your 
War Training and bititat ir programs as 
well as your rehabilitation work. An 
examination will convince you o 
suitability to your classroom nee 
books sent for 30 days ON APPROVA 

inspection subject to our educational 
discount if retained. 


Slide Rule Simplified (with rule)...... — 


Slide Rule Simplified (without rule)... 2.50 
ee of Radio and Workbook 
Fundamentals of Electricity and Work- 
Fre 4 
Fundamentals of Machines and Work- 
BOO CREED . cveivcscccecdcdvcccedsacsess 2. 
Fundamental Shop Training and Work- 
OR CPOE cv dvhepecacosvinscccescauacs 
Diesel Locomotives (Mechanical Equip- 
SNOMED nc cdnsdncecodccesccasaccsesconcscacs s 
ar ceparrnatier: (Electrical Equip- ¢: 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Blueprint Reading 2.50 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Work............+. 3.75 
Plane Trigonometry Made Plain........ 2.75 
GIN ooo ececcnccadebaeacdsaceuiner 2.50 
Shipbuilding Blueprint Reading......... 3.00 
TOOl Desigh ...cccccccccccccccccccsescces 4.50 
Plastics (enlarged 2nd Edition)......... 3.75 
Electrical and Radio Dictionary......... 1.00 
How to Read Electrical Blueprints...... 3.00 
How to Remodel a House................ 4.75 


How to Plan a House..........-.sseeeees 4.50 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St. 

Chicago 37, ill., Dept. HS 204 

Please send the following texts for 30 days 
ON APPROVAL examination. I will either 
return them at the end of that time or remit 
less your educational discount. 
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“Having chosen our course” 
The A.V.A. resolves... 


¥ seems altogether fitting and proper 
that instead of presenting the Res- 
olutions of this Association in the com- 
monly accepted style, that we set 
forth in narrative form (1) some of 
the critical situations and problems 
with which we are confronted, (2) 
some of the basic philosophies held by 
members of the American Vocational 
Association, and (3) the position we 
will take on certain issues involving 
the further development of an ade- 
quate program of vocational education 
in this nation. 

1. Next to winning the war and se- 
curing a lasting peace, the paramount 
objective of the American people is to 
provide peacetime jobs for all the em- 
ployable workers of this nation, jobs 
that will sustain a decent standard of 
living for all. 

2. In order for this goal to be at- 
tained, Federal, State and local funds 
must be provided on a greatly ex- 
panded basts for vocational training 
and retraining programs for the oc- 
cupational adjustment and readjust- 
ment of veterans returning from mil- 
itary service, workers demobilized 
from war production plants and for 
other youth and for adults that indi- 
viduals and the nation may attain 
economic stability and security. A 
large portion of the financing must be 
done with Federal funds if vocational 
training opportunities are to be pro- 
vided for all people in all states. 

3. Adequate financing will make 
possible the full utilization of the 
more than $10,000,000,000 worth of 
vocational training facilities and the 
thousands of competent instructors, 
supervisors, teacher-trainers and di- 
rectors of vocational education in the 
public vocational schools of the na- 
tion in our goal to attain economic 
stability and security. 

4. In obtaining Federal, State and 
local funds for these purposes, in or- 
der that equal opportunities may be 
provided for all—regardless of race, 
creed or color—there is no intention 
or desire on the part of the vocational 
forces of this nation, to duplicate, re- 
place or interfere with the functions 
of other institutions and agencies car- 
rying on needed educational pro- 
grams. 

5. The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation recognizes the outstanding and 
sacrificial services rendered by the 
men and women serving in the armed 
forces of our country. We realize that 
the sacrifices of these loyal Americans 
have made it possible for our nation 
to maintain its freedom and liberties. 
They have kept the enemies from our 
shores and have saved our homes and 
proverty from destruction. 

We, the members of the American 
Vocational Association, pledge our 
loyal support and aid in the occupa- 


tional adjustment of these loyal men 
and women when they return to their 
civil pursuits. 

We believe that every returning 
veteran should be given the oppor- 
tunity to use all of his abilities in 
productive work and that the Federal 
Government should make educational 
opportunities available to these vet- 
erans without financial sacrifice on 
their part. 

Inasmuch as the veterans serve all 
the people we believe that the cost of 
such education should be borne by the 
Federal Government and that existing 
educational agencies should be used 
in providing the needed educational 
opportunities. 

We also believe that insofar as pos- 
sible the public and non-profit educa- 
tional institutions should be used. 

Any exploitation of such a program 
by unscrupulous educational operators 
will be vigorously opposed by the 
American Vocational Association. 

6. We recognize that during the war 
period American family life has been 
disrupted and in some cases impaired. 
We believe that in order to offset such 
a trend, a strong program of voca- 
tional homemaking education must be 
maintained and expanded in postwar 
years. 

7. We are cognizant of the fact that 
efficient distribution of goods and ser- 
vices must be realized in order to 
maintain an effective national econ- 
omy and that the distributive areas 
of work will provide many job oppor- 
tunities in the postwar period. It is, 
therefore, suggested that school ad- 
ministrators give careful considera- 
tion to the possibilities of providing 
training for employment in the dis- 
tributive occupations. 

8. We recognize the extreme ad- 
justments that have taken place in 
agriculture in order that the nation 
might produce the food required to 
win the war. We are also aware of 
the marked changes in methods of 
agricultural production, processing, 
and marketing which have occurred 
in recent years. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
American Vocational Association, in 
cooperation with farm organizations 
and other interested groups must give 
the strongest possible support to a pro- 
gram of vocational education in agri- 
culture which will meet the needs of 
all the rural communities of our coun- 
try in the reconversion period. 

9. On July 1, 1940, our President 
and the National Congress requested 
the vocational schools of the nation 
to help train a sufficient number of 
workers to make the United States 
the arsenal of democracy. This call to 
service was answered by every voca- 
tional school in the nation. Over ten 
million men and women have been 


trained in new skills, new operations 
and new occupations. Many of these 
ten million were men and women 
who had never worked before. A 
large per cent of them were classi- 
fied as “unemployables” during the de- 
pression years. The remarkable suc- 
cess of this training program was 
due largely to (1) adequate Federal 
appropriations with which to carry on 
the program and (2) the channeling 
of these funds by the democratic 
process, through the U. S. Office of 
Education to the states and thence to 
the local school authorities. 


Many of these war workers have 
lost the skills of their former occupa- 
tions. In many instances their former 
occupations have so changed that they 
must develop a new set of skills and 
concepts. The welfare of our national 
economy demands that these men and 
women in industries and on the farms 
be retrained for pursuits and occupa- 
tions that will fit them to take an 
honored and valued place in the ranks 
of workers, farmers and homemakers 
in our peacetime economy. 

We realize that this cannot be done 
unless the National Congress makes 
available sufficient funds to permit 
the vocational schools to do this much 
needed job. 

10. We believe that in order to pro- 
vide equal vocational opportunities 
for all, that area vocational schools 
must be provided. These institutions 
will not in any way duplicate, replace 
or interfere with Engineering Col- 
leges, Junior Colleges, Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, existing lo- 
cal or area vocational schools, or other 
institutions of learning. Instead, they 
will supplement and strengthen our 
whole education offering. They will 
help to serve to prevent the necessity 
for establishing a Federalized youth 
training program designed’ to serve 
the 80 to 90 per cent of our population 
who do not go to college. 

11. We are not opposing and do not 
intend to oppose worthy legislation 
or educational programs sponsored or 
operated by other agencies, govern- 
mental or private. It is our desire in 
order to prevent duplication of ser- 
vice and effort, to cooperate with such 
agencies and we solicit their coopera- 
tion with us in our endeavors to pro- 
vide equal vocational educational op- 
portunities for all. 

12. We believe that all Federal 
funds made available for any tyve of 
education program or service should 
be channeled through the already es- 
tablished legally constituted educa- 
tional authorities on the Federal, 
State and local levels. We pledge our- 
selves to vigorously oppose any pro- 
posal—legislative or otherwise—that 
does not provide for the funds to be 
so channeled. 

13. In order to equalize educational 
opportunities for all it is our belief 
that Federal aid for general educa- 
tion, with a minimum of Federal con- 
trol, should be made available to the 
states for general education purposes 
in conformity with the general prin- 
ciples outlined herein. 

14. We shall continue to encourage 
the acceptance of vocational educa- 
tion as an integral part of the total 
education program. We will, however, 
vigorously oppose any effort to sub- 
merge or minimize through unsound 
administrative control and insufficient 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Business Education 
(Concluded from page 20) 


training opportunities. This should 
come in connection with one’s voca- 
tional preparation, and in the opin- 
ion of the speaker, some of it should 
be regular employment and for a 
wage. Reporting briefly on the bal- 
ance of this splendid paper, the 
speaker called our attention to the 
need for educational administration 
to eliminate the social prestige at- 
tached to a college preparatory cur- 
riculum, and the need for lengthen- 
ing the school day, inclusive of work 
experience. 

During this same general session, 
Daniel Bloomfield, manager, Retail 
Trade Board, Boston, developed a 
plan for current and future training 
needs in ‘business. Mr. Bloomfield 
emphasized the little understood 
fact that inefficient management is 
the cause of more commercial fail- 
ures than any other single cause. 
“Inefficiency in management and in- 
competence in working for manage- 
ment are two sides of a bad coin. 
This kind of currency won’t buy a 
healthy future.” It. was pointed out 
that a career in business is no longer 
a matter of keeping a set of books, a 
list of customers and routine activ- 
ity, with an occasional trip to a con- 
vention. “Business today is a chal- 
lenge to one’s vision, alertness, 


New Texts and Witinats 
for neney® Courses... in 


INDUSTRIAL rhe PR a8 





Radio 
PrinciplesoiRadio 


for Operators 
By Atherton. Very practical, 
complete, well illustrated. By 
a man who has been training 
operators and te¢hnicians for 
the Navy. (Feb.) $3.75 


Shop Job Sheets 
in Radio 

By Auble. For lab. and shop 
courses. “The best of its 
type,” says F. X. Rettenmeyer 
of RCA. Bk. 1 — Fundamen- 
tals; Bk. 2—Service Prob- 
lems. Each $1.50 


Introduction to 
Practical Radio 


™ ByTucker, Chief Radio Engr. 
of Stations wRR, KVP, KVPA, 
‘1 Dallas. Very thorough on all 
essentials. Includes mathe- 
matics review. (Feb.) $3.00 








Electricity 


Machine Shop 
Lathe Operations 
- Milling Machine 
Operations 
By King. Detailed directions, in- 


cluding -all necessary technical ~ 


information. Expertly organized 
for shop classes by a master tool- 
maker and supervisor: of train- 
ing for war-production workers 
in Detroit. Each. $1.75 


Aeronautics 
iSetmemmaeae 


Aerodynamics 
By Parkinson. A simple treat: 
ment of principles basic: to ‘air- 
craft design. Includes. all -essen- 


tial formulas, symbols, reference - 


tables. Requires only high school 


* mathematics. + $225. - 





For teachers 


The Craftsman 


rer he ; Practical Marine Electricity 
initiative, resourcefulness, technical 


Prepares to 


knowledge, and mental flexibility. 
Business is a hard taskmaster. It sets 
a high standard of performance. It is 
unwilling to compromise with me- 
diocrity. Its demands are more se- 
‘vere than ever before.” 


Stockton, Calif., is changing its 
K-8-4-2 plan of administration to a 
K-6-4-4 plan. This change will allow 
for a substantial increase in both the 
industrial and vocational arts pro- 
gram. All vocational courses will be 
operated in a four-year junior col- 
lege, starting with the eleventh 
grade.—Letter-O-Gram. 





ATTENTION AVA MEMBERS! 


With this issue the American Vocational 
Journal comes to you every month except 
July and August. But in order to get the 
Journal your dues must be paid. Dues 
for 1945 should be in the hands of your 
state secretary NOW. Take care of this 
immediately so that you will be sure 
of getting ten issues of the enlarged 
American Vocational Journal. 
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By LeCount and Dusenbery. A highly practical ~ : 
course on the principles and techniques of the- 
installation, operation and maintenance of all © 
electrical equipment found on.merchant ships. 
Originally prepared by the Moore Dry Dock Co. 
to meet. an acute need for skilled marine electri- 


(Feb.)- 


cians. Thoroughly. illustrated. — 


a HOM EMA KING 


Living 
with Children 
By Chittenden. A simple, helpfully 
explicit, up-to-date text on child 


psychology and guidance for stu- 
dents of home economics: $1.75 


An Introduction to 


Foods and Nutrition 
By Sherman and Lanford. All the 


essential: information on nutrition 
‘and on the selection and prepara- 
tion of foods in one book, simply . 
- and clearly presented by the lead- 

_ing American authorities. $2. 50. 


Teach 


By Jackey and Barlow. 
An expert guide to the 
most effective methods 

. of organizing and con- 
$3.50 ducting all types of vo- 
cational courses. $2.00 
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: Miemagemont in 2 
Daily Living — 


By Bonde. Shows simply isd 4 spe- 
cifically how professional manage-. 
ment principles, hoth psychologi- 
cal. and technological, can’ be ef- 
fectively applied in the’ daily ac- 
tivities of homemakings ; * $2 50 


Marriage and Family ‘4 
Relationships 


~, By Foster. Answers the questions. . 
* most asked by young people; em- a 
_ Phasizes personality fundamentals. _ 
: Called “realistic, construétive, rs 


= thorough,” by: jautboeitien. a 


. Examination copies {ree to Pi and supervisors ' 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH Nraita NEW YORK I, N.Y. 














Scholastic Magazines 


... Serving American Edu- 
cation Since 1920 


Today Scholastic Magazines include 
three weekly classroom publications, 
graded magazines providing an over- 
all view of significant world affairs and 
contemporary literature organized for 
class or home study. 


* 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 10-11-12 


Complete weekly magazine of English and 
Social Studies for young people . . . news, 
history, government activities, fiction, poetry, 
drama, popular student features. 


WORLD WEEK 
For Grades 8-9-10 


The news magazine for youth . . . history 
behind the news, geography, government in 
action, maps, charts. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For Grades 6-7-8 


Interpreting today’s confusing events for 
younger students . . . global geography, post- 
war series, science, fiction. 


* 
NATION-WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Scholastic Magazines are providing 
stimulating study for 563.074 weekly 
subscribers in 15,302 classrooms. Many 
vocational high schools have found 
them to be the long-sought motivation 
for aroused student interest in national 
and foreign affairs. writing. speaking. 
composition, etc. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES SUIT THE 
NEEDS AND ENTHUSIASMS OF YOUTH 
Regular department on vocational guid- 
ance, edited by Dr. Franklin Zeran, special- 


ist in Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, U. S. Office of Education. 


Personal guidance articles, by Dr. George 
Lawton, psychologist. 


Postwar opportunities in industry, by Dr. 
Karl E. Ettinger, graphic economist. 
PLUS 


Aviation Science Sports Movies 
Puzzles Jokes Student-writing 
Boy -dates-Girl 


* 


Sample copies and complete 
information on prices, editorial 
content, etc., sent upon request. 





AT A.V.A. CONVENTION in Philadelphia: (L. to R.) M. R. Robi » Publish Scholastic 
Magazines; L. H. Dennis, A.V.A. Executive Secretary; John A. McCarthy, retiring A.V.A. Presi- 
dent; Charles W. Sylvester, A.V.A. Treasurer. : 


WORKING 
TOGETHER... 


To Build A More Useful Journal 
for AVA Members 


Scholastic Magazines are privileged to provide publishing services for 
the new American Vocational Journal. The improved format, typog- 
raphy, cover design and editorial uplift of this January issue of the 
new official AVA publication are the first fruits of happy collaboration 
between the American Vocational Association and Scholastic Magazines. 
Beginning with this first number, AVA members may expect: an issue 





each month (except July and August), more reading matter, which , 


will include—10 to 15 major articles in each issue, four or more general 
interest articles in each issue, articles for each vocational education 
field, and numerous other features to provide the most practical and 
coordinated material available for vocational education—improvements 
made possible by publishing arrangements with Scholastic. 


Read what retiring President of the AV A, 
John A. McCarthy, says: 


“The expanded Journal will be staffed by competent edi- 
tors, advertising director, art, production, management and 
distribution services provided by Scholastic Corporation, 
well-known in the educational field. Full responsibility for 
editorial content, editing and character of advertising re- 
main, of course, with the American Vocational Association.” 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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By Letitia Walsh 


ESPITE the rigors of wartime 

travel, a surprising number of 
home economists from all parts of 
the country were drawn to Phila- 
delphia by the theme: Reconstruc- 
tion in Home Economics to Meet 
Present and Postwar Family Needs. 
Four methods of attack were uti- 
lized: (1) through using research, 
(2) through part-time and adult 
education, (joint meeting with Agri- 
culture and Part-time Education), 
(3) through adjustments in teaching 
at the high school, college, and adult 
levels, and (4) through preparation 
for wage earning. 


Through Using Research 

On Thursday morning the findings 
of two recent studies showed how 
truly useful research can be to the 
classroom teacher. Florence Blazier, 
Oregon State College, impressed 
with the intrinsic importance of the 
learning environment, investigated 
and reported upon the opinions of 
300 home economics leaders con- 
cerning space and equipment for 
homemaking rooms. Types of room 
arrangements were studied for the 
one-teacher, two-teacher, and three- 
teacher department with different 
sizes or types of classes under each. 
Miss Blazier reported that the new 
term for a room in which all phases 
of homemaking activities are car- 
ried on is the “all-purpose room.” 
A “combination room” is one in 
which two or more phases are car- 
ried on. Plans for group work in 
school kitchens, types of sewing 
tables, facilities for storage of aprons 
and towels, and preferred heights 
for working surfaces were studied. 
Results showed that not only econ- 


omy and efficiency but maximum. 


flexibility are sought in all aspects 
of space and equipment. Differences 
discovered in the opinions of leaders 
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LEADERS CHART FUTURE 
.. . TEACHERS TELL 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING NOW 


suggested that one’s philosophy of 
homemaking education influences 
every decision made in planning a 
new department. 

The study of the “Effectiveness of 
Home Economics in Minnesota High 
Schools” was directed and reported 
upon by Clara Brown, University of 
Minnesota, and is under joint State 
Department and. University spon- 
sorship. 

Project schools were selected with 
great care. An advisory committee 
helped to guide the thinking on ob- 
jectives and on the instruments 
for measuring student achievement. 
Some of the 12 tests, check lists, and 
score cards used were available 
commercially, but others had to be 
developed. Repetition of this study 
in many states would seem to prom- 
ise not only stimulating facts for 
local educators but also a significant 
picture of home economics students’ 
achievement in the whole country. 

Opal Rhodes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa., presided at the 
meeting on research. Beulah Coon, 
U. S. Office of Education, led dis- 
cussion. 


At the joint meeting for teachers 
of home economics and agriculture, 
W. F. Stewart, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, presided. Assistant chairmen 
were Miss Helen LeBaron, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Vermont, and E. V. Bearer, Agri- 
cultural Education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. The first part of the session was 
devoted to “A Survey of Coopera- 
tive Activities of Part-time Groups” 
by John B. McClelland with Mary 
Lyle cooperating. More about this 
study appears in Agricultural Edu- 
cation Review. 


Cooperative Programs 


The presence of six high school 
teachers and advisors gave a vivid 
sense of reality to the remainder of 
the program because they were ap- 
pearing in person to tell their ex- 
periences in cooperative programs 
of agriculture and home economics. 
Pictures thrown on a screen were 
employed to heighten the effect of 
the descriptions by Mildred Titus 
and Stewart Hulslander, county ad- 
visors for home economics and agri- 
cultural education in Wyoming and 


Agriculture and Home Economics teachers from Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, and Georgia. Left to right: Claude Boggs, Edith Hoge, 
Mildred Titus, James Alton, Willie Moss, and Stewart Hulslander. 

















Sullivan Counties, Tunkhannock, Pa. 

The citizens of Vine Grove, Ky., 
have expanded their cooperative 
cannery program to include a 
slaughter house, and are consider- 
ing a community locker plant for 
frozen foods and a community laun- 
dry as soon as equipment becomes 
available. The educational program 
that contributed to this success was 
described by Willie Moss, home- 
making teacher, Winchester, Ky., 
and James Alton, agriculture teach- 
er and principal at Vine Grove. The 
constant planning together required 
for joint programs in agriculture 
and home economics was stressed 
by Miss Edith Hoge and Mr. Claude 
Boggs, the instructors in Woodland 
High School, Talbotton, Ga. 


Adjustments in Teaching 


The address by Edna P. Amidon. 
Chief, Home Economics Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
brought a spontaneous demand that 
copies be made immediately avail- 
able. 

“Meeting changing needs and 
conditions,” Miss Amidon declared, 
“will require a re-examination of 
our objectives for homemaking ed- 
ucation and of our teaching proce- 
dures, a reconsideration of distribu- 
tion now being made of resources 
(Federal, state, and local) among 
the various types of programs—in 
fact, a reconsideration of homemak- 
ing education in all its aspects.” 

Miss Amidon listed five things 
that we can and must do: (1) Take 
time out now to think. Give our 
imaginations a chance to play in 
conceiving new patterns—new ap- 
proaches to old problems. (2) Take 
time out now to tell the public what 
we have done in the war effort. (3) 
Take time to work with administra- 
tors, with professional and lay lead- 
ers in the states, cities, and villages, 
to talk together about developing 
homemaking education to meet the 
needs of all families today. (4) Take 
a fresh look at the teaching profes- 
sion. (5) Take a fresh look at our 
professional organizations. Are we 
willing to work in them and through 
them to help get for homemaking 
education the quality, the status, 
and the support it needs? 

“Adjustments in Teaching to 
Meet Present and Postwar Family 
Living” were suggested by Muriel 
McFarland, Purdue University. Her 
proposal that in home economics 
classes specific measures should be 
taken to develop tolerance and un- 
derstanding in inter-cultural groups, 
particularly at the college level, 
seemed to be of special interest. 

At the close of these two general 
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presentations, the presiding officer, 
Enid Lunn, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Ohio, adjourned 
the meeting to provide for three 
rather brief group discussions. Flor- 
ence Jenkins, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Me., led discus- 
sion on adjustments in teaching 
adults and _ out-of-school youth. 
Laura Drummond, Dean, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Pennsylvania 
State College, was leader for the 
college group. 


On Saturday morning Ardenia 
Chapman, acting head, Home Eco- 
nomics, Drexel Institute, presided 
and Marie Mount, Dean of Home 
Economics, University of Maryland, 
was designated as the discussion 
leader. A. K. Getman, Chief, Agri- 
cultural Education Bureau, State 
Education Department, New York, 
addressed the large audience on 
“Preparation for Wage Earning in 
Area or Technical School.” You will 

(Concluded on page 47) 


Advice for Veterans 


EXPERTS OFFER 


SUGGESTIONS 


AT REHABILITATION SECTION MEETING 


By O. I. 


OCATIONAL Rehabilitation for 

disabled veterans, war workers 
and others, was discussed on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 8, at the AVA Re- 
conversion Conference sectional 
meeting. Claud M. Andrews, vice 
president, American Vocational As- 
sociation, and past-president of the 
National Rehabilitation Association, 
opened the meeting and introduced 
Chairman M. M. Walter, Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
Pennsylvania. Speakers appearing 
on the program included Major 
Henry Gross, Chief, Veterans Per- 
sonnel Section, Selective Service, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; William O. Ilgen- 
fritz, Veterans Employment Repres- 
entative for Pennsylvania; H. J. 
Crosson, manager, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Philadelphia; John A. 
Kratz, Assistant Director, U. S. Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D. C. 

The theme of the meeting was co- 
operation between Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Employment Service 
and Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Major Gross informed the group 
that each local Selective Service of- 
fice has a reemployment committee- 
man to help the returning veteran 
and that Selective Service has been 
assigned the job of helping the re- 
turned veteran return to his old job 
if he desires it. The veteran is re- 
ferred to the employment service if 
he needs or desires a new job. 

Major Gross also stated that, first, 
a veteran should report to his local 
Selective Service board and second, 
that a veteran should not give up 
his chance to return to his old job, 
but should go back on it and then 


Paulson 


begin to check on possibilities of 
other fields. If the veteran once re- 
fuses to return to his old job, he no 
longer has any right to that job. 

H. J. Crosson stressed the rights 
of veterans under Public Laws 16 
and 346. Any veteran honorably 
discharged from the service can ap- 
ply for training under Public Law 
346 commonly called the G.I. Bill. 
No vocational advice or program 
outline will be given by the Vet- 
erans Administration unless _ re- 
quested by the veteran. The veteran 
can make application for admission 
to any school certified by the State 
Department of Education, and if ac- 
cepted by that school is entitled to 
have his tuition and supplies fur- 
nished and funds for maintenance. 

John A. Kratz, U. S. Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, explained 
Public Law 113. The new law now 
makes it possible for the states’ Re- 
habilitation Services to do a com- 
plete job of rehabilitation. 

The old law required a person to 
be “physically disabled,’ but the 
new law omitted the word “physi- 
cally,” therefore the Service can 
now accept mental cases. Also the 
new law has the words “employ- 
ment handicap” instead of ‘“voca- 
tional handicap” as _ interpreted 
from the old law. 

A typical Florida rehabilitation 
case covering guidance, physical re- 
storative, appliances, training, main- 
tenance, securing a job and follow- 
up was described by Mr. Andrews 
in showing the possibilities for a 
complete program if needed by a 
disabled individual under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 113. 
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who’s who—and where 


R. B. McHenry, who has served for 
the past four and one-half years as 
Director of Industrial and Adult Ed- 
ucation, Tulsa, Okla., public schools, 
resigned, effective August 1, to accept 
a position as Assistant to the General 
Production Superintendent of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. He will direct a 
newly organized division of industrial 
relations. For 20 years he served as 
instructor, coordinator and director of 
Industrial, Distributive and Adult Ed- 
ucation in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Washington, D. C. 


e e 

R. H. Roberts, who was Director of 
Industrial Arts in the Winfield, Kan., 
public schools for 15 years, and more 
recently served as instructor in the 
Industrial Education department of 
the Tulsa schools, succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Henry. Mr. Roberts will have charge 
of all Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Training in the regular school pro- 
gram and the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers program. 


e wy 

James R. D. Eddy has resigned as 
Director of Vocational Education in 
Texas to become Director of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial and Business Exten- 
sion Training at the University of 
Texas. In this new position he will 
supervise development of vocational 
extension courses for public service 
groups and extension technical courses 
in the industrial field. The second di- 
vision under his direction will be in- 
dustrial and distributive teacher train- 
ing. The third, that of research and 
consulting service. Mr. Eddy will 
serve on a consulting basis to the en- 
tire faculty for the field of vocational 
education. 

eh 

Edgar Wilson, formerly a State Su- 
— of War Production Training, 

as been appointed Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Compton, Calif. 


e ® 
George Sandvig, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Greensboro, N. C., 
has accepted a position as assistant 
state supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education in Virginia. He will 
have charge of part-time education 
and will do some foremanship train- 
ing in addition, 
e 2 
Hugh Judge, formerly coordinator 
of industrial education and instructor 
in machine shop practices at Tyrone, 
is Director of Vocational Education at 
Jeannette, Pa., a new vocational in- 
dustrial department. 


& @ 

D. Thomas Moore, formerly em- 
ployed as an advanced adviser for 
War Production Training, by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction, is now Director of 
Vocational Education at Tyrone. 

a a 

Herbert Detjen, until recently as- 
sociated with the Williamsport Tech- 
nical Institute, is Director of Voca- 
tional Education at Berwick, Pa. This 
is a new vocational industrial depart- 
ment. 

ee 

Charles M. Cook of Hanover has 
been elected Director of Vocational 
Education at Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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H. F. Brickley, who has been a su- 
pervisor of War Production Training 
for the Indiana State Department of 
Education, has returned to Muncie as 
director of Vocational Education. 


e * 

John DuVall, former drafting teach- 
er at Richmond, Ind., has been made a 
Director of Vocational Education to 
succeed Edgar Spady who has gone to 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


e e 

Wendall Shouse of Richmond, Ind., 
has been recently employed as a full- 
time unit trade teacher at the Peru 
High School, Peru, Ind. : 


James F. Mason, former supervisor 
ot Vocational Activities in Paterson, 
has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in charge of Vo- 
cational Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, and Arthur F. Hopper, former 
supervisor of Manual and Fine Arts 
in Plainfield, has been appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools. 


2 e 

William J. Night of Auburn, N. Y., 
formerly of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools in Scranton, Pa., 
and the Bureau of Rehabilitation in 
the New York State Education De- 
partment, is at present serving over- 
seas with the American Red Cross as 
Director of Procurement for the 
China, Burma, India Command. Mr. 
Night is an AVA life member. 








To Walk 
Before 


You Run! 


This advice may be considered trite—but 
its wisdom cannot be questioned. “Crawl 
before you walk,—Walk before you run.” 
We've all heard this gospel, and profited 
by it. 


This is where the NICHOLS MILLER 
comes into the picture. Here’s a famous 
machine tool that’s made to order for 
Vocational Training. It offers simplicity and 
versatility—and who will deny the impor- 
tance of these characteristics in a training 
medium? 


Rugged simple construction invites, instead 
of challenges, the student’s interest. The 
absence of complicated controls and mecha- 
nisms breeds early confidence, and lays 
the essential ground work for advanced 
training. Superb workmanship instills a 


THE NICHOLS MILLER 


“THE MILLER THAT USES ITS HEAD” © MFD. BY W. H. NICHOLS & SONS, WALTHAM, MASS. 


natural respect for precision and mechan- 
ical excellence. 


Flexibility of design gives the beginner a 
broad grasp of such fundamental opera- 
tions as horizontal and vertical milling, 
key-seating and profiling. Then it inspires 
native ingenuity to go farther and under- 
take such operations as turning, facing, 
boring, and grinding. 


The NICHOLS MILLER is truly a multi- 
purpose machine tool and likewise a multi- 
purpose training medium. Its low cost fits 
a modest budget and its high value is at- 
tested by a long and growing list of users 
in the educational world. 


Please write Department V for a free copy 
of the NICHOLS Handbook which illus- 
trates and explains in simple language the 
multiple applications of this equipment. 


Ma | 


NAT'L DISTRIBUTORS: NICHOLS-MORRIS CORPORATION, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7 
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A.V.A. Resolutions 
(Concluded from page 32) 


financing, the importance of voca- 
tional education as a part of the total 
educational offering. 

_15. We believe that it is the respon- 
sibility of the schools to assist all the 
people of all the communities in solv- 
ing their life problems and that the 
schools must provide necessary fa- 
cilities and training programs so that 
citizens of communities may have op- 
portunities for acquiring the neces- 
sary knowledges and skills for solv- 
ing such problems. 

16. In view of the popularity of vo- 
cational education at the present 
time, there is very grave danger that 
schools may offer the form and not 
the substance of vocational education. 
We therefore wish to re-emphasize our 
position that the success of vocational 
education for any individual must be 
measured in terms of his occupational 
efficiency and the performance of his 


‘duties in a democratic society. Ade- 


quate standards of vocational educa- 
tion must be maintained in order that 
such objectives may be reached. Such 
standards should be the result of 
careful study and proper consultation 
with school administrators and occu- 
pational groups. 

17. The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation appreciates the splendid co- 
operation given to the vocational ed- 
ucation forces by the groups of or- 
ganized labor, trade, business, indus- 
trial, farm, and women’s organiza- 
tions and associations on the national, 
state and local levels. This coopera- 
tion has materially aided in providing 
a vitalized program of vocational ed- 
ucation. 

18. The vocational forces of the 
country are grateful for the emphasis 
being given to vocational education 
by school administrators on all levels. 

19. Because economic stability and 
national security are dependent upon 
the highest possible degree of skill 
and technical knowledge of the na- 
tion’s workers and because of acceler- 
ating technological advances in all 
vocations, the American Vocational 
Association insists that the public vo- 
cational schools take every possible 
measure to provide for the continued 
growth of apprentice training, and for 
the expansion of supplementary train- 
ing for journeymen, semi - skilled 
workers and all other adults who 
have need for vocational education. 

20. Because of the necessity of 
maintaining vocational education con- 
tinuously in harmony with the re- 
quirements of employee and employer 
groups, the Association re-emphasizes 
the importance of continuing the use 
of functioning advisory committees 
representing business, industry, agri- 
culture, homemaking and labor for 
the proper guidance of each and every 
type of vocational education program. 

21. New inventions, new manufac- 
turing methods and the introduction 
of automatic methods and controls in 
manufacture are constantly changing 
the picture of American industry. 
This development has permeated 
every phase of American life. This 
same tendency resulting from new 
appliances and methods has been re- 
flected in agriculture, homemaking 
and business. 
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Under the pressure of our war ef- 
fort, these new developments have not 
only grown tremendously but have 
resulted in the discovery of many new 
materials and new uses for old ma- 
terials. 

To handle properly these new ma- 
terials and processes, the workers of 
our nation will need to be equipped 
with a constantly increasing fund of 
related technical knowledge. 

We_ believe, therefore, that we 
should encourage the development of 
vocational-technical courses in the 
vocational schools of the nation to the 
end that in every field of endeavor 
we will have workers equipped to 
handle properly the new methods, 
new processes and new materials of 
our postwar era. 

22. In this period, when vocational 
education is so vitally important in 
the war emergency and the reconver- 
sion period which will follow cessa- 
tion of hostilities, the American Voca- 
tional Association is emphatically op- 
posed to any reorganization within the 
United States Office of Education 
which will tend to minimize the im- 
portance of vocational education. The 
Executive Committee of this Associa- 
tion is hereby urged to take whatever 
adequate and proper measures are 
necessary to prevent any reorganiza- 
tion that will tend to submerge or 
minimize the vocational education di- 
vision of the United States Office of 
Education. 

23. The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation as an organization does not 
wish to take any official position either 
positive or negative on the question of 
universal compulsory military train- 
ing. We are, however, emphatically 
opposed to the organization of any 
separate national program of educa- 
tion created under the guise of com- 
pulsory military training. 

24. We are deeply grateful to the 
press of the nation for the many fa- 
vorable stories and editorials pub- 
lished regarding vocational education. 

25. We wish to express our appre- 
ciation to Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and to all members of his staff 
for their services in connection with 
the success of this meeting. 

We are especially grateful to the 
local committee in Philadelphia and 
to others in Pennsylvania for the 
splendid manner in which they have 
planned and arranged for accommo- 
dating this conference. 

26. We are indebted to President 
John A. McCarthy, Executive Secre- 
tary L. H. Dennis and other members 
of the AVA Executive Committee for 
the splendid and timely programs ar- 
ranged for this reconversion confer- 


ence. 

Respectfully submitted: Ray Fife, 
Professor of Agricultural Education, 
Ohio State University; Ira W. Kibby, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Cali- 
fornia; Martha Creighton, State Su- 
pervisor, Home Economics Education, 
Virginia; E. J. Simon, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Illinois; Ed- 
ward Berman, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bayonne, New Jersey: 
O. I. Paulson, Acting State Director 
of Vocational Education, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Oregon; M. 
D. Mobley, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, State Department of 
Education, Georgia. 
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2 Vocational Guidance Issues 


HE selection of students for voca- 

tional schools and classes and the 
vital need for adult counseling serv- 
ices in the readjustment of service- 
men and displaced war workers, 
were thoroughly aired in an un- 
usually well - attended sectional 
meeting (in Philadelphia) on occu- 
pational information and guidance. 

The case for selective training 
needs little championing. When 
students take courses they like, 
their motivation is sustained at 
higher levels. And if the demands 
of the training are commensurate 
with their aptitudes and abilities, 
achievement and progress will be 
more consistent. All of which adds 
up to easier teaching, fewer failures 
and drop-outs, and satisfied train- 
ees and employers. 

Fred Fowler, specialist in occu- 
pational information and guidance 
service for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, expounded these points at 
Philadelphia and laid down a code 
of eight principles underlying the 
idea that selection is best accom- 
plished through the guidance pro- 
gram. 


Principles of Selection 


1. The vocational program is 
obliged to: (a) Bring about good 
job adjustment of trainees. (b) Give 


PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS WEIGH SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND ROLE OF SCHOOL IN READJUSTMENT OF SERVICEMEN 


By George E. Hutcherson 


employers suitably trained workers 
in proper numbers. (c) Serve the 
best interests of the community. 

2. The decision of the school to 
admit a student to training must be 
based upon a consideration of these 
three factors. 


3. The decision of the trainee to 
enter a particular course is as much 
a part of selection as is the decision 
of the school to admit him. 

4. The trainee’s decision, made 
intelligently, must be based upon a 
careful weighing of reliable infor- 
mation about job and training op- 
portunities, and dependable infor- 
mation about his own abilities, ap- 


titudes, interests, personal adjust- - 


ment and circumstances. 


5. The above being true, the 
trainee’s decision will be influenced 
over the school years prior to en- 
tering vocational training. There- 
fore, needed informational and 
counseling services must be pro- 
vided during that period. The pro- 
cedures for doing this are basic to 
the guidance program. 

6. The conditions which influence 
trainees’ choices continue to be ac- 
tive during the training period. 


Two Presidents: M. D. Mobley, president-elect at the microphone, introduced by 
President John A. McCarthy. Right is Vice President Ira W. Kibby, Business Education. 
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Therefore, the services of the guid- 
ance program are just as important 
after as before enrollment in a vo- 
cational class. 

7. The vocational program takes 
responsibility for adjustment of 
beginning workers as they leave 
training. Therefore, placement and 
follow-up services are especially 
important parts of the guidance 
program in vocational schools and 
classes. 

8. In summary, for most voca- 
tional students their selection is 
a process extending from the upper 
elementary grades through the 
training period to beginning em- 
ployment. The procedures of the 
guidance program are the best 
means of carrying on this process. 


Basic Guidance Procedures 


The guidance procedures essential 
to the intelligent screening of 
trainees were compounded into five 
categories by Mr. Fowler. 

1. Individual inventory through 
which pertinent facts about stu- 
dents are gathered and individual 
characteristics determined. Made 
possible by well-organized record- 
keeping systems, test scores, ratings, 
medical reports and the like. 

2. Informational service by which 
essential data about job and train- 
ing opportunties are obtained and 
made available. Has a bearing upon 
the reality of the trainee’s choice 
and the likelihood of his following 
through the training to job place- 
ment. 

3. Counseling service to help 
students make choices and plans 
and to find solutions to problems af- 
fecting their occupational adjust- 
ment. Authority cannot be exercised 
through counseling. The responses 
of the counselee must be free and 
voluntary. The allegiance of the 
counselor is to the counselee. A good 
relationship should be fostered and 
protected. 

4. Placement service to provide 
needed help to students. Coopera- 
tive relationships must be estab- 
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lished among employers, 
and placement agencies. 

5. Follow-up service to secure 
facts about former students useful 
to the school and the guidance pro- 


schools 


grams, and to reveal any needs for. 


further counseling, training or spe- 
cial services. 

Mr. Fowler’s thesis served as a 
springboard for a fine panel discus- 
sion participated in by: Joseph M. 
Fair, State Supervisor of Private 
Trade Schools, N. J.; Ralph H. 
Woods, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Ky.; J. Marion Adams, 
State Supervisor of Distributive 


Education, Ark.; George E. Hutch- 
erson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
N. Y.; Fred A. Smith, State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Ark.; 
Elizabeth Wight, Counselor, Helen 
Fleischer Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, and Ata Lee, assistant 
chief, Home Economics Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


The Schools and Adult Counseling 


In the readjustment of service- 
men and displaced war workers, 
Robert H. Mathewson, supervisor 
of youth personnel services in the 
Connecticut State Department of 








VITAL TOOLS FOR THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


BOOKS ESSENTIAL FOR THE VOCATIONAL SHELF 
OF SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND FACTORY LIBRARIES 


“Books on specific occupational fields useful to both the counselor 
and the counselee should be on the library shelves so that more 
careful reading may be done when some important decision about 
training for an occupational shift is in mind.” 

Harry A. . Jager, Chief, jand Franklin R. Zeran, 











ance on Fag U. _S. Office | of Education, in 

American A 

Young people, returning veterans, dislocated war wuten: and their 

counselors will value and appreciate the Dutton CAREER BOOKS FOR 

AMERICANS which exhaustively and authoritatively explore some 300 

absorbing occupations. A partial list of titles follows. Write for com- 

plete descriptive list including also actual manuals and other “how- 

to-do-it’’ books, social and health guidance, career biographies, voca- 
tional fiction and sociological surveys (over 150 titles). 


Information and Guid- 








By BURR W. LEYSON 
AERONAUTICAL OCCUPATIONS 
AUTOMOTIVE OCCUPATIONS.......... 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OCCUPATIONS 

nae TRAINING FOR THE ARMY AND 


PLASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 2. 50 
a ae IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY (March 


SUCCESSFUL WOMEN: And How They 
Taves 2 
YOUR CAREER IN AGRICULTURE—Homer 
Paul Andersen... . 


YOUR CAREER IN MUSIC—Harriett Sohn 
De tetcs 





« 
By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
YOUR CAREER IN CHEMISTRY 
YOUR CAREER IN ENGINEERING 
YOUR CAREER IN TRANSPORTATION 
CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR GIRLS 
(In collaboration with D. McFerran) 
CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR BOYS 
(In collaboration with C. L. Erickson) 
e 
By LEE M. KLINEFELTER 
ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS ; 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS 


$2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


. .$2.00 
2.50 
2.50 





By EVELYN M. STEELE 

CAREERS - GIRLS IN SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING $2. 

WARTIME Crponmnitias FOR WOMEN 2.50 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN BANKING AND 
FINANCE—Dorcas E. Campbell 2. 


CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ART—J. I. Bie- 
geleisen 


CAREERS IN RETAILING FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN—Doris McFerran 


YOUR CAREER AS A FOOD SPECIALIST— 
Doree Smedley and Ann Ginn. 2 


CAREERS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS: THE 
NEW PROFESSION—Averell Broughton. 2.00 


THE ARMY IN REVIEW—Erickson 2.50 
ARMY ENGINEERS IN REVIEW*—Leyson. 2.50 
THE MARINES IN REVIEW—Carlisle :2.50 
THE NAVY IN REVIEW—Erickson.... 2.00 


Over 30 vocational titles— 
Over 300 occupations! 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Send titles checked $ I 
charge 
Send free complete descriptive list 





Address 














Mu E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. adie 











Education, asserted that guidance, 
advisory and related services prob- 
ably will not be confined to one 
agency but will be offered by sev- 
eral agencies. 

Specifically, Mr. Mathewson said, 
the possible functions of schools in 
the guidance phases of postwar ad- 
justment may be listed as follows: 

1. Appraising and_ interpreting 
individual educational records, in- 
cluding data on training and expe- 
rience in the armed forces. 

2. Rendering advisory aid and in- 
formation to limited clientele seek- 
ing aid with their educational and 
related vocational problems. 

3. Maintaining an educational in- 
formation center. 

4. Maintaining a testing center. 

5. Conducting occupational orien- 
tation classes and other types of 
group guidance. 

6. Operating a counseling center 
for veterans, unemployed youth and 
others, or participating in operation 
of such center (provided personnel 
and facilities are adequate). 

7. Providing work trial or ex- 
ploration experiences. 

8. Undertaking research in the 
field of educational and vocational 
opportunities. 

The needs for adult counseling 
service were elaborated upon in a 
panel discussion that included five 
state supervisors of occupational in- 
formation and guidance, namely: 
E. E. Puls, La.; Leonard M. Miller, 
Penn.; R. Floyd Cromwell, Md.; 
W. T. Markham, Kan., and Dolph 
Camp, Ark. The panel was rounded 
out by Harry A. Jager, chief, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

A lively discussion on the adapta- 
tion of trade training to the special 
needs of pupils was conducted by 
Robert C. Taber, director of pupil 
personnel and counseling in Phila- 
delphia. The principal address was 
delivered by Albert G. Packard, 
supervisor of aptitude testing, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


War Training Problem 


Due to shortage of manpower, in- 
dustrial plants in Los Angeles are 
now requesting permission to have 
payroll production classes in the 
plant. and on the assembly line. This 
type of training has not as yet been 
approved by State and Federal au- 
thorities. Every local administrator 
who is confronted with this new de- 
mand should prepare for his state of- 
fice a concise statement of local re- 
quests and the conditions under which 
the production training will be con- 
cluded.—Letter-O-Gram. 
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Moek-Ups Offered to Schools 


Traveling Teams Will Explain Offer and Air Forces 
Training Methods Adaptable to Civilian Education 


NTO your town or one nearby 

will roll sometime within the 
next few months a large olive-green 
Army van whose contents may be 
important to you. This van will con- 
tain numerous aviation training aids 
now obtainable for civilian training. 
With it will travel an Army Air 
Forces “‘team” delegated to inform 
teachers and school administrators 
about aids to instruction they can 
obtain for the cost of packing and 
shipping. 

The van, according to information 
supplied to your AVA headquarters, 
will contain samples of mock-ups 
of engines, carburetors, devices to 
explain principles of hydraulics, 
electricity, and machines. These 
mock-ups will usually be moved 
into a high school gymnasium for 
demonstrations. The van team will 
also bring photographs of the more 
than 200 Army Air Forces technical 
training devices available to schools 
through this new utilization pro- 
gram. With each photograph will be 
mock-up constructional diagrams, 
part list and stock numbers, sug- 
gestions for using mock-up as train- 
ing aid, directions for assembly of 
mock-ups. Also training films, film 
strips and training manuals with 
information about how to obtain 
them. 


Will Explain Methods 


At meetings arranged by local 
school authorities this team, at 
least one member of which will be 
a former school man, will tell how 
the Army Air Forces uses instruc- 
tional aids; suggest how schools and 
colleges may use them in varied 
courses; explain how to select and 
obtain desired equipment; and re- 
iterate the Army encouragement of 
pre-induction training in science, 
mathematics, physics and _ voca- 
tional subjects. 

This traveling demonstration of 
modern instructional aids will come 
to your area because General H. H. 
Arnold decided “that Army Air 
Forces training experience should 
not be lost to civilian education.” 
Now that training is “over the 
hump” the Air Forces finds itself 
with large quantities of special 
training devices unused. Rather 
than see them gather dust the Air 
Forces proposes to offer them plus 
information on utilization tech- 
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niques to assist civilian education. 

Nine separate Air Forces teams 
will operate in nine regions in a 
program worked out with the U. S.’ 
Office of Education and Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Division. Itineraries 
will be worked out with state su- 
perintendents of schools. Major 


Boudreau, who represented the 


Army Air Forces on the High School 
Victory Corps advisory committee, 
heads the program. Office of Educa- 
tion Vocational Division members 
have been called in to comb from 
Air Forces stock catalogs those 
training aids most usable by voca- 
tional schools. Materials now of- 
fered pertain only to Army Air 
Forces technical training; they do 
not include devices used to train 
pilots, bombardiers and navigators. 
Requisitions will be handled through 
the nine regional Army Service 
Forces Pre-Induction Training Of- 
ficers. 











Will man be 
Air 


"—. HAT the Mercator Projection 
is inadequate for the new con- 
cepts of geography is but one in- 
dication of the profound adjust- 
ments we must make for the Air 
Age. No invention or industry has 
ever wrought such far-reaching 
changes so quickly. Hardly any 
realm of human relationship or 
science will be untouched. 


Leading educators tecognize the 
urgent need for new education— 
to fit man for the Air Age. School 
officials, high school and college 
faculties are already preparing 
special studies for American youth, 
so that it may cope with the prob- 
lems and opportunities ahead. 


Link Aviation has long devoted 
its engineering research to the 
educational aspects of flying. The 
Link Trainer—officially adopted by 
the Air Forces and the air lines— 
has been a potent “weapon” in 
the war. All Army, Navy, Marine 





ready tor the 


Age? 


and air lines pilots receive Link 
training. 7 


Makers of Link Trainers, Crew 
Navigation Trainers, Aviation 
Sextants, Star Globes, Collimators 
and other devices to teach the 
principles and techniques of avia- 
tion, our business is to promote safety 
in flight. 


Link Aviation Devices. Ine. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Link Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., Canada 
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ROBABLY the first teaching 

aid was the crude stick with 
which Caveman UG drew a line in 
the mud for Little UG’s instruction. 
Today’s instructor has a widening 
choice of thousands of teaching aids 
to accelerate, simplify and indelibly 
register in mind and habit lessons 
of great complexity. He has his 
choice of books—modern books with 
diagrams, illustrations, color, plans, 
etc..—charts, motion pictures, slide 
films, machines, gadgets, mock-ups, 
play-backs, transcriptions, samples. 
Some are so new we* must invent 
new words for them. Others have 
been relied on for centuries. 

This department’s ambition is to 
list from month to month new aids 
of whatever form useful to the vo- 
cational teacher. To producers of in- 
structional aids we say: Send us 
news of your latest products. To 
readers we say: Be patient with us. 
Gradually we will move toward our 
goal of complete monthly listings of 
New Teaching Aids. 


BOOKS 


How to Operate a Lathe. John T. 
Shuman and Lewis H. Bardo. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1944. 161 pp. $1.75. 

Two Williamsport Technical In- 
stitute instructors combined their 
efforts to produce this book which 
is distinctive in its employment of 
the question and answer method. 
Liberally illustrated with diagrams 
and half tones. 

Trade and Job Analysis. Verne C. 
Fryklund. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1942. 167 pp. $1.75. 

The author, now chief, Education- 
al Branch, Convalescent Activities 
Division, Office of the Surgeon, 
Army Air Forces, prepared this 
book on the basis of long civilian 
experience as a guide to teachers 
in the employment of mathematical 
thinking as a basis for trade and 
job analysis which must precede 
the organization of instruction. 

Radio — Fundamental Principles 
and Practices. Francis E. Almstead, 
Kirke E. Davis, and George K. 
Stone. New York: McGraw - Hill 
Book Co. Inc., 1944. 219 pp. 80c. 

Brief, well illustrated textbook 
especially suited to the needs of 
pre-induction training of youth who 
hopa to obtain training and experi- 
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ence in radio while in the Armed 
Forces. 

Fundamentals of Chemistry. Mon- 
roe M. Offner. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
The New Home Library, 1944. 408 
pp. 

A survey of the field of chemistry 
in two parts: 1, general principles, 
and 2, chemistry in modern life. 

The Technique of Building Per- 
sonal Leadership. Donald A. Laird. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1944. 239 pp. $2. 

Suggestions on how to succeed. 
The author has illustrated his sug- 
gestions by anecdotes regarding 
successful Americans, most of them 
industrialists. 

Careers in Commercial Art. J. I. 
Biegeleisen. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc., 1944. 276 pp. 
$2.75. 

Describes the various fields of 
commercial art ranging from sign 
painting and lettering to cartooning 
and advertising agency work. 

Electrical Essentials of Radio. 
Morris Slurzberg and William Os- 
terheld.. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1944. 529 pp. $3. 

Pointing out that developments in 
electricity require more background 
knowledge on the part of those en- 
tering radio, the authors offer this 
text, a product of notes and sup- 
plementary material used in their 
instruction work in the William L. 
Dickinson High School and in the 
Evening Technical and Industrial 
High School, Jersey City. One of 
two books planned, ‘Essentials of 
Radio,” now in preparation, will 
cover the study of radio circuits. 
Numerous half tones and line cuts. 

Airplane Maintenance. John E. 
Younger, Allan F. Bonnalie, ‘and 
Nairne F. Ward, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1937, 
1944. 361 pp. $3. 

For a field which is bound to 
grow in the post-war period, three 
authors have collaborated. 













Mathematics for Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics. Harold Griffiths. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1944. 367 pp. $2.50. 

Endeavors to clarify the student’s 
understanding of aircraft engine 
mechanics by correlating mathe- 
matics with shop practices. 


CHARTS 


Job Training for Victory. U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1944. 5 cents. 

Third revised edition of the wide- 
ly used Job Training Chart. Frank- 
lin Zeran, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, pre- 
pared this revision covering pro- 
grams sponsored by the U. S. Office 
of Education, War Manpower Com- 
mission, U. S. Public Health Service 
and U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Shows purpose of training, persons 
eligible, where training is offered. 
length of course, fees in training. 
wages in training, where to apply, 
jobs for which training qualifies, 
and wages on job after training. 
Size, 20 by 28 inches. 

What to Do with Your Army 
Training as a Civilian. Washington, 
D. C.: B’nai Brith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1944. 25 cents. 

Starting with some 100 Army 
jobs this chart suggests what a dis- 
charged veteran can do in civilian 
life 1, with little or no training, 2, 
with more training, and 3, with ex- 
tensive training. Size, 38 by 50 
inches. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


More Efficient Use of Women tn 
Industry. Nashville, Tenn.: Tennes- 
see State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 1944. 91 pp. Sixty-six Ten- 
nessee industries sent representa- 
tives to the five conferences of 
which this is a composite report. 
Among problems dealt with are: 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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Instructional Program of 
SAFE PRACTICES IN WOODWORKING 


Instruction — Review —Test 


WOODWORKING TOOLS 
AND MACHINES 


1. Hand Tools—Hammers—Saws 

2. Planes —Bits— Knives — Chisels — 
Screwdrivers —Files 

3. Tool Grinder 

4. Drill Press 

5. Jig Saw 

6. Band Saw 

7. Disk Sander 

8. Belt Sander 

§. Lathe—Parts—Spindle Turning 

10. Lathe—Faceplate Turning—Other ry435 COMPLETE KIT-SET 
Operations 

11. Planer 

12. Jointer 

13. Circular Saw—Parts—Installing 
Blade 


a 


ating fob. DETROIT 


BASIC SAFETY 


1. Play Safe and Work Safely 

2. Maintaining a Safe Shop 

3. Safety Inspection 

4. Training for Emergencies 

5. Treatment for Bleeding— 
Shock—Preventing Infection 

6. Aid for Injuries—Fainting— 
Bums 

1. Eye Protection 

8. Power Supply 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF SLIDEFILMS ON OTHER SUBJECTS 
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The saw guide also supports the back of the blade 
Without this support nst the material 
would force ¢ 
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Specially Planned . . . Specially Designed to Help Teach 
Basic Safety and Shop Work in Schools . . . Each film contains 
50 to 75 clear, carefully planned, graphic illustrations and descriptions, 
arranged in lessons—ready to teach. Each lesson concludes with a com- 
plete set of pointed review and test questions that fix a visual pattern 
for each topic in the student’s mind. 

These discussional slidefilms are specially prepared for school use. They 
are direct and effective teaching aids, based on up-to-date shop practices. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF 
USING SLIDEFILMS IN TEACHING 
* Lighted illustrations —clear, sharp photographs or simple, graphic, 


professional drawings, done by experts—help teachers simplify and 
clarify the most complicated topics. 


* Pictures of small and intricate parts are shown in close-ups— 
greatly enlarged—so that all can see. , 


* Pictures can be projected as long as needed .. 
quickly as desired. 


. or changed as 


ZT _. 
The JAM HANDY On anization 


10-DAY TRIAL 


This Jam Handy Kit-set is sold on 


a ten-day trial. See for yourself! The Jam Handy Organization 


2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please enter our order for the Woodworking Kit-set. 





FILL OUT COUPON 
AND MAIL—TODAY! 
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O. Beverley Roller and Robert Bowman, na- Officers for 1944-45: Left to right, Oliver H. Kinzie, Tom Vaughan, 
tional officers, unveil the FFA service flag. George. C. Fry; standing, W. T. Spanton, national adviser, 


David B. Jameson, Merrill J. Hallam, Sigvald J. Sandberg, D. J. 
Howard, treasurer, A. Webster Tenney, executive secretary. 


The FFA 





FFA President 
Oliver H. Kinzie, 
Cushing, Okla. Hal 





Wife of Star Farmer Elton Ellison, now in Army, receives Albert S. Goss, Master, National Grange, receives the 
award from Editor W. A. Cochel, Weekly Kansas City Star. honorary American Farmer Key from Robert Bowman. 





impressive War Record of Vocational Agriculture Students 
Summarized by FFA Executive Secretary 


Recently in the Kansas City audi- 
torium curtains were rolled back 
disclosing a Service flag with the 
numbers 138,548. This flag wit- 
nessed the fact that Future Farm- 
ers of America had contributed to 
the armed forces manpower almost 
equivalent to 10 divisions. Few 
other organizatons in the United 
States can report so large a num- 
ber or so high a ratio of members 
serving their country. 

This was but one of FFA’s con- 
tributions to the Nation’s war ef- 
fort national convention delegates 
soon learned from their officers and 
their national executive secretary, 
A. Webster Tenney. From him the 
American Vocational Journal has 
obtained the accompanying conven- 
tion scene photographs and follow- 
ing excerpts: —Editor. 

This year 247,059 boys were en- 
rolled in in-school classes of voca- 
tional agriculture and were thus 
eligible for membership in the FFA. 
Yet there are 451 vocational agri- 
culture departments without FFA 
chapters. This is indeed a fertile 
field for expansion. 

Due to war conditions it has been 
necessary to continue closing a 
number of departments. This has 
led to a decrease in FFA chapters 
and membership: 243 chapters were 
dropped last year; national mem- 
bership declined 3,810. In spite of 
wartime handicaps, a number of 
State associations have increased 
their membership, notably: Okla- 
homa with 1511; Alabama, 987; 
Florida, 706; Puerto Rico, 535; and 
Michigan, 525. 


Other War Records 


The following national summaries 
show the scope of FFA wartime 
achievements: 


Total maturity value of 
war bonds purchased in 
the name of the state 
association . .. 9 - 63,715.00 


Total maturity value of 

war bonds and stamps 

purchased by chapters 

and individual mem- 
$8,121,561.78 


Total maturity value of 
war bonds and stamps 
sold by chapters and 


individual members. . . $8,106,607.21 
Pounds of scrap metal 
collected by chapters 62,343,443 
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Victory Farm Volunteers 
helped by FFA members 
to become acquainted with 
farm life 


Farm machines repaired 


Pounds of paper collected by FFA members 


by chapters .. 

Pounds of rags collected 
by chapters 

Pounds of rubber collect- 
ed by chapters . 

Number of burlap bags 
collected by chapters 
Farm workers placed on 
farms through FFA aid 


20,625,448 Pieces of farm equipment 


constructed e 


1,179,559 P 
: Food conservation centers 


constructed and equipped 
with FFA chapter assistance 


No. 


2,721,694 


735,017 2 cans of food pro- 


19,849 (Concluded on page 49) 


245,807 


95,932 


1,091 


cessed by FFA chapters.... 2,482,806 














Outstanding McGraw-Hill Backs 
for Vocational Tnaining 





Baysinger and Schaal’s 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS STUDENTS 


25 interesting, well-planned projects suitable for regular courses or for 
rehabilitation training. Varied, adaptable designs. $1.40 


Kenney’s 
BLUEPRINT READING FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


A thoroughly basic book using the question-and-answer approach. Includes 
plumbing, heating, electrical and structural layouts. $2.00 


Slurzberg and Osterheld’s 
ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 


Provides the electrical background needed for all radio work and for 
advanced training. Requires knowledge of simple arithmetic only. Textbook 
edition, $3.00 


Perry and Schafebook’s 
FUNDAMENTAL JOBS IN ELECTRICITY 


A comprehensive electrical shop course, giving students broad knowledge 
of electrical theory and its practical applications in everyday life. $2.20 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 




















New Teaching Aids 
(Concluded from page 42) 


absenteeism, how to hold the new 
employee on the job, child care, men 
and women relationships, ‘‘what can 
you do with women who talk too 
much?”, “How can you sell em- 
ployees on shift work?’”, lack of 
feeling of job importance, women 
resent working for other women, 
and housing and shopping. 

A Measure for Audio-Visual Pro- 
grams in Schools. Helen Hardt 
Seaton. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944. 
40 pp. 

Gives suggestions covering or- 
ganization, administration, training 
and equipment through which edu- 
cators can remedy visual aid short- 
comings in the postwar period. 

Houses for Tomorrow. Thomas R. 
Carskadon. New York City: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1944. 32 pp. 10 cents. 

An analysis of the housing situa- 
tion, prospects for new materials, 
designs, legislation, etc., based on a 
more extended book, American 
House Problems and Prospects, by 
Miles L. Colean. 


Characteristic Differences Among 
Homemaking Teachers of Varying 
Proficiency. Lansing, Mich.: State 
Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, 1944. 90 pp. 

This study by Hazel Hatcher, as- 
sociate professor of education, 
Michigan State College, has sig- 
nificant implications for teacher 
training and for fields other than 
home economics. 

Practical Nurse Training. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1944. 4 pages. Free. 

A leaflet urging training pro- 
visions for practical nurses. 

Training of Industrial Counselors. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education, 1944. 4 pages. Free. 

A brief friendly word to coun- 
selors. Tells about conference 
training service that can be pro- 
vided through Office of Education. 

FM for. Education. William Dow 
Boutwell. U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1944. 54 pages. 20 
cents. 

Illustrated bulletin telling what 
FM is, how much it costs to install 
and operate an educational station. 
Describes successful programing by 
schools and colleges. 








for repairs. 
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INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1123 Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Enclosed is $ 


Name. 


Maintenance and Servicing of 
Electrical Instruments 


(Appeared serially in Instruments from August 1941 to June 1943) 
By JAMES SPENCER 


In charge of Instrument and Relay Department, Meter Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


This reprint should be of great value to all those whose problem it is to 
keep in operation the electrical instruments on vital war production as well 
as those on planes, signal equipment, tanks, ships, guns and other armament. 

The electrical instrument industry has expanded more than 30 times its 
normal production, but its service facilities in general have not kept up with 
this pace. Some electrical instrument manufacturers do practically no serv- 
icing and cannot promise early return of the new instruments they accept 


This reprint should be useful to all instrument users, switchboard atten- 
dants, testing engineers, and instrument servicemen, as the accuracy and 
efficient life of instruments depend to a large extent on competent handling. 


Durable fabrikoid binding, + 256 pages, 5 < 8% inches, 
274 illustrations—Price $2.00 postpaid. 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 


______. to cover the cost ($2.00 each) of. 
—MAINTENANCE AND SERVICING OF ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





~ 


copies of SPENCER 





Address. 





City 
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Films on Foreman Training 


When the Readers’ Digest asked 
workers to suggest steps for im- 
proving war production the pre- 
dominant response was: “Get better 
supervisors.” To strike at the bot- 
tleneck of supervision, the War 
Manpower Commission called on the 
U. S. Office of Education to prepare 
a series of training films. Sixteen 
16mm. sound motion pictures on the 
problems of supervision have been 
completed. Each picture takes up a 
problem of supervision, raises ques- 
tions commonly faced by super- 
visors, and suggests practical ways 
of meeting the problem. The films 
do not give “final answers” but pro- 
voke thought and discussion. 

All the films listed below may be 
purchased from Castle Films, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, the contractual distribu- 
tor of all Office of Education visual 
aids. There are no accompanying 
filmstrips in this series, but instruc- 
tor’s manuals on each film are be- 
ing prepared and may be obtained 
from the Division of Visual Aids, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

150. A New Supervisor Takes a 
Look at his Job—475 feet, 13 min- 
utes, $19.21. ‘ 

151. Planning and Laying Out 
Work—375 feet, 10 minutes, $16.73. 

152. Maintaining Good Working 
Conditions—325 feet, 9 minutes, 
$15.48. 

153. Working with Other Super- 
visors—275 feet, 8 minutes, $14.24. 

154. Introducing the New Worker 
to His Job—575 feet, 16 minutes, 
$23.35. 

155. Instructing the Worker on 
the Job—500 feet, 14 minutes, 
$21.49. 

156. Placing the Right Man on 
the Job—475 feet, 13 minutes, 
$19.21. 

157. Supervising Workers on the 
Job—375 feet, 10 minutes, $16.73. 

158. Supervising Women Workers 
—400 feet, 11 minutes, $17.35. 

159. Maintaining Workers’ Inter- 
est—475 feet, 13 minutes, $19.21. 

161. Every Minute Counts (Late- 
ness, Loafing, and Absenteeism)— 
375 feet, 10 minutes, $16.73. 

163. Improving the Job—300 feet, 
9 minutes, $16.11. 

164. Maintaining Quality Stand- 
ards—375 feet, 10 minutes, $16.73. 

167. Using Visual Aids in Train- 
ing—500 feet, 14 minutes, $21.49. 

168. The Supervisor as a Leader. 
Part I—500 feet, 14 minutes $21.49. 

169. The Supervisor as a Leader. 
Part II—475 feet, 13 minutes $19.21. 
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Homemaking Ahead 


(Concluded from page 36) 


find his talk summarized in the 
Agricultural Education Review. 

A frank and detailed progress re- 
port on the problems and proce- 
dures being employed in a national 
study of the practical nurse occupa- 
tion was supplied by Arthur B. 
Wrigley, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, N. J. Even 
though this study under the New 
Jersey State Department auspices 
and with U. S. Office of Education 
financial support was not started 
until March, 1944, it has already 
achieved one noteworthy goal. It 
has brought together leaders in all 
the major nursing groups on a na- 
tional level in a democratic and har- 
monious effort to develop through 
job analysis an adequate training 
program for the practical nurse. 

Three speakers then described 
some present day programs of ed- 
ucation for wage-earning occupa- 
tions for girls and women. Martha 
Creighton, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Va., reported on jobs 
former high school students of home 
economics were holding. Both em- 





Your New Journal 


ployers and employees praised bene- 
fits gained from high school home 
economics. Miss Creighton con- 
cluded that the real underlying 
value of homemaking training as 
preparation for employment lay in 
the girls’ ability to be well groomed, 
to keep well, to be able to spend 
and save wisely, and to keep their 
homes going without too much ef- 
fort. Employment opportunities for 
women with limited home economics 
training who attend trade and vo- 
cational schools were discussed by 
Mrs. Estelle W. Page, head, Needle 
and Trades Department, Miller Vo- 


cational School, Minneapolis, and 
Caroline H. Wilson, State Super- 
visor of Household Arts, Mass. Mas- 
sachusetts Vocational school pro- 
grams help girls’ present and future 
home and family life, and also con- 
tribute to fitting girls, in so far as 
is possible, for related wage-earn- 
ing employment opportunities. Mrs. 
Page reported that her school offers 
many other courses which do not in 
any way touch the home economics 
field, and that they wish that every 
student could take courses in home 
economics for its value in everyday 
living. 





Publishers of Industrial Texts 
More than 45 Years— 


—and still pioneering on the ever-widen- 
ing frontiers of Professional, Informa- 
tive, and Practical instruction literature 
for industrial training. 


Founded by Charles A. Bennett before the turn of the 
Century . . . for publication of the first magazine for 
manual training teachers in America. ‘ 


First American publishers of a complete line of textbooks 
to satisfy course requirements in major branches of the 
school shop program. 


3. dts Pioneer supporters of the manual arts movement before 
ng (Concluded from page 13) World War I. 


Equipped in the late stages of World War II with the 
largest list of vocational texts for modern service in our 
history, including titles in electricity, pattern drafting, 


suggested to the editorial board that 
Loe broad coverage be set up as an ob- 


jective of the new Journal. Each 
month there will be room for fea- 
ture articles on subjects of current 
interest to vocational educators. But 
in addition to this, Mr. Boutwell 
said, there should be coverage of 
such important vocational education 
events as conferences, reports, sur- 
veys, notable appointments, state 
and regional meetings, elections and 
legislative action. 

AVA members can expect the new 
Journal to voice the policy and prog- 
tess of their Association. They can 
expect up-to-date, authoritative in- 
formation on subjects pertaining to 
all the different interests in voca- 
tional education. The objective will 
be to make the American Vocational 
Journal an interesting and stimulat- 


™ ing record of developments in voca- 
d- tional training. The big job that is 
, just ahead of vocational education 
= requires a publication which will 
| promote the unity of vocational edu- 
: cators and which will permit the ex- 
. change of ideas. With the active sup- 


21. 


VL 


port of all members of the AVA, the 
American Vocational Journal will do 
this job. 
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metalwork, woodwork, machine shop, blueprint reading, 
homemaking, and related subjects. 


Special titles for industrial teacher training include 
Selvidge-Fryklund, PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL TEACHING; Selvidge, HOW TO TEACH A 
TRADE; Bennett, HISTORY OF MANUAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION; Ericson, TEACHING PROBLEMS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Ask for Descriptive Circulars for Detailed In- 
formation on Any Title—Watch for Announce- 
ments of New Titles Now ‘in Production. 


The 

















TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 






















UBLIC Service Training attracted 

an interested group of about fifty 
persons Thursday morning Decem- 
ber 7, 1944. W. A. Ross, chairman, 
called attention to three public ser- 
vice training objectives: (1) to pre- 
pare present employees to perform 
competently work for which they 
are responsible, (2) to prepare ca- 
pable individuals for further ad- 
vancement, and (3) to get the work 
of the public which is paid for by 
the taxpayer done more efficiently. 
He also pointed out that an “ex- 
panded” program of public service 
training did not necessarily mean 
the inclusion of more and different 
occupational areas, but that it did 
imply increased enrollments for 
training in areas that were definite- 
ly in the field of public service. 

To illustraté this point, Mr. Ross 
stated that over a million persons 
were actually engaged in fire fight- 
ing, school bus driving, and custo- 
dial work for public school build- 
ings. Vocational public service train- 
ing charts were displayed showing 
only 41,343 persons per year en- 
rolled for vocational firemen’s train- 
ing in 38 states; 2,416 persons for 
school bus drivers’ training in 4 
states; 5,742 persons for school cus- 
todians’ training in 12 states—a 
total of only 49,501 persons in these 
three areas. 

A panel discussion on ‘How State 
Boards for Vocational Education 
Can Meet the Need for Public Ser- 
vice Training” was conducted in two 
parts. In the first half, representa- 
tives of five states outlined public 
service training programs as they 
are being carried on at the present 
time: Paul L. Cressman, Pennsylva- 
nia; Harold I. Baumes, Virginia; 
Ben E. Harris, Alabama; Warren A. 
Seeley, Tennessee; and H. J. Van 
Westrienen, Michigan. In the second 
half discussion was devoted to what 
state boards can do to improve the 
quality of public service training 
The questions with the most impor- 
tant suggestions made by panel 
members and the audience are: 

Q. What practical means can be 
used in states to determine more ac- 
curately different types of training 
opportunities? 

A. (1) Make systematic state- 
wide surveys; (2) search out likely 
areas for development; (3) spot and 
summarize urgent needs and prob- 
lems; and (4) pick ‘“‘key” people in 
occupational areas for advisory 
groups. 


Q. What procedures should be 
followed in analyzing occupations to 
determine teaching content for pub- 
lic service? 

A. (1) Secure cooperation and 
assistance of qualified individuals; 
(2) break down occupations within 
each area; (3) identify jobs within 
the occupations; (4) analyze jobs; 
and (5) determine teaching content. 

Q. How can we secure the co- 
operation of outside agencies inter- 
ested in public service training? 

A. (1) Locate appropriate agen- 
cies having a contribution to make; 
(2) contact “key” people in these 
agencies; (3) develop and maintain 
a good working relationship; and 
(4) keep public service training 
work efficient to warrant continued 
confidence. 

Q. What can be done to replenish 
and improve our supply of public 
service instructors? 

A. (1) Draw them from the oc- 
cupations involved; (2) provide 
short, intensive instructor-training 
on both individual and group basis; 
(3) follow up instructors and con- 
tinue to give help after they are on 
the job; and (4) develop striking 
instructional material. 


Q. What types of organization 
seem to be effective and promising 
in developing public service train- 
ing on a state-wide basis? 

A. (1) Itinerant instructors; (2) 
training centers; (3) zone schools; 
(4) area schools; and (5) special 
state-wide conferences and meetings, 

Summarizing, the chairman in- 
cluded the essentials of organized 
training as they apply to public ser- 
vice: (1) there must be a real need 
for the training, (2) there must be 
a goal, (3) there must be in-service 
learners, (4) there must be instruc- 
tors and instruction, and (5) there 
must be follow-up and supervision. 

The meeting closed with a display 
of charts used in training fire in- 
structors which, however, were 
suitable for basic instructor-train- 
ing in any vocational field. 


Major Ralph C. Wenrich, well 
known in vocational education, has 
been appointed Executive Officer in 
Charge of the Miscellaneous Branch, 
Training Requirements Division, 
Headquarters Army Service Forces, 
with offices in the Pentagon Build- 
ing in Washington. Major Andrew 
D. Holt, former. secretary, Tennes- 
see State Teachers’ Association, has 
assumed Wenrich’s former duties as 
Chief of Pre-induction Training. 





THIS MONTH’S ADVERTISING 


Use this convenient check list for requesting fur- 
ther information from advertisers in this issue. 


Advertiser Page 
American Technical Society 31 
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Atlas Press Co. 23 
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The FFA Reports 
(Concluded from page 43) 


Members of the Future Farmers 
of America are doing their part on 
the battlefronts of the world. We 
receive many thrilling stories of 
their activities and exploits. Some 


are aces; many wear prized deco-' 


rations for valor. They have not 
forgotten the FFA. Private Mack 
Collins, a former member of the 
West Buncombe, N. C., Chapter has 
organized a Future Farmers of 
America chapter in New Guinea 
according to a letter from R. H. 
Lankford, vocational agriculture 
teacher at West Buncombe High 
School. The letter stated that he had 
met several FFA boys from this and 
other States and that the group de- 
cided to form a chapter and install 
him as its president and requested 
information as to what kind of 
crops would grow there. 


Work Program Measured 

At the 16th national convention a 
national program of work was 
prepared that was challenging in 
scope and adjusted to the needs of 
the times. Aims were achieved in 
spite of many handicaps and dis- 
couragements. 

Following are some of the results 
of the 1943-44 national program of 
work measured against 100 per cent 
goals: 


Activity Accomplishment 


(Per cent unless 

otherwise indi- 

cated) 
Producing food for 
victory 
Salvaging needed 
war materials 
Assisting with farm 
labor shortage .... 
Repairing and re- 
conditioning farm 
machinery 
Buying war bonds 
and stamps— 
$6,500,000 invested 
by Oct. 1, 1944 :... 
Guarding and pro- 
tecting life and 
property 
Conserving re- 
sources 
Cooperating with 
other groups on 
wartime effort .... 
Increasing size of 
farming programs. 
Improving livestock 
and crop produc- 


78.2 
69.3 members 
76.5 chapters 
65.4 


54.5 members 
76.0 chapters 


$8,185,276.78 


53.0 
43.0 members 
55.6 chapters 


71.1 chapters 


52.3 members 


53.6 livestock 
4 crops 


Preventing live- 
stock losses 
Repairing farm 
buildings and 
equipment 
Maintaining mem- 
bership—210,000 
active mémbers ... 


48.6 chapters 
48.3 members 


204,175 

43.0 members 
53.2 chapters 
28.2 chapters 
89.7 states 


Practicing thrift .. 
Participating in 
public speaking 
Building written 
eontinuing pro- 
grams of work 
giving special em- 
phasis to war effort 
Providing leader- 
ship training 


77.9 chapters 
87.7 associations 


New Co-op Plan at Bayonne 


A cooperative program in Voca- 
tional-Technical education on the 
technical level has been instituted at 
the Vocational-Technical High School 
in Bayonne, N. J., this year. Students 
in their senior year are placed in in- 
dustry on the cooperative plan as 
physical and chemical laboratory 
technicians, draftsmen, engineering 
aides, and radio and electrical testers. 
The groups alternate every two weeks 
between school and the job and re- 
ceive some in-service training during 
their working time in industry. The 
plan seems to be working well.— 
Letter-O-Gram. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ with Two Stars for 
Excellence 


Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut 











RECENT WILEY BOOKS 


MANUAL OF AIRCRAFT LAYOUT 
By Rudolph Faltus; Assisted by Charles Steinmetz 
An indispensable working tool for students of aircraft construction 
mechanics. Includes: layout, drafting, sheet metal, repair, shop mathe- 


matics, engineering elements, construction problems, tooling, production 
planning, template development, blueprint reading. 


240 Pages 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
A CHANGING WORLD 

By the late F. Theodore Struck 
Covering the entire field of less-than-college 
grade, this book discusses the past develop- 
ment of vocational education, its present 
function, and future application. Ready 


January 1945. 
550 Pages 


PERMANENT LEARNING 
By W. H. Lancelot 


Presents methods of teaching for permanent 
outcomes; emphasizes the importance of 
learning by thinking, and the need for the 
formation of right thinking habits in stu- 
dents. 


221 Pages 


SHEET METAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
By J. C. Butler 


Essential material for training students in 
sheet metal work. Written specifically for 
marine sheet metal work, most of the con- 
tent is applicable to all branches of sheet 
metal work. 


173 Pages 


CREATIVE HANDS 


By Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren Weismann 


The basic principles of good design are ap- 
plied in this book to craft problems. Tech- 
niques of various handicrafts are described. 
Excellently illustrated. Ready January 1945. 


Approx. 290 Pages Prob. Price $3.00 


$3.50 














$2.25 


$3.00 














$3.00 


HOW TO OPERATE A LATHE 
By John T. Shuman and Lewis H. Bardo 


A guide for the training of students in 
machine shop practice. Presents factual ma- 
terial on lathes in a clear, concise and 
practical way by means of questions and 
answers. 


161 Pages $1.75 


CARE AND USE OF 

HAND TOOLS 

By R. R. Toliver 

Edited by W. C. Lewis 

Tells how to handle and care for tools so 
that they last longer and give better service. 
Marked by very simple explanations and 
large, clear illustrations. 
95 Pages $1.25 


WORK METHODS MANUAL 
By Ralph M. Barnes 


A brief volume on the fundamentals of good 
work methods. Includes a-full discussion of 
process charts, man and machine charts, 
and operation analysis. 


136 Pages $1.75 


BASIC AIRPLANE MECHANICS 
By Hurert G. Lesley 

A practical book, covering the important 
facts and procedures which the student of 
airplane mechanisms must know to keep 
planes in good working order. The book is 
the same high calibre as the author’s popu- 
lar “Airplane Maintenance.” 


404 Pages $2.50 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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From the desk 


N this page in the American Vocational Journal 
your Executive Secretary hopes to give you each 

month some information on developing trends and im- 
portant announcements bearing upon vocational and 
practical arts education. We shall make no attempt in 
this limited space to give you an editorial or an article. 
It will rather be our purpose to present briefly for 
your information a series of comments of timely nature. 

About This Issue: This first issue of our American 
Vocational Journal represents another step forward in 
the publication policy of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is further information 
showing stages of the magazine’s development. For 
several years your Executive Committee has realized 
the inadequacy of only four issues per year. This, to- 
gether with considerable irregularity in the submis- 
sion of AVA dues from state vocational associations. 
has led to some misunderstanding with regard to our 
publication service. It is hoped that the issuance of the 
American Vocational Journal each month except July 
and August will give our membership a much better 
appreciation of the program and activities of the 
American Vocational Association. 

Notice to Members: It will be impossible to send 
back numbers as was possible when we published 
only four issues per year. Copies of the American Vo- 
cational Journal will come to each member of the 
AVA for the portion of the AVA membership year fol- 
lowing the arrival in the Washington AVA office of 
the list bearing a member’s name and address. There- 
fore, to secure all ten issues of the American Voca- 
tional Journal, our AVA members should make cer- 
tain that membership dues for the new year are paid 
up and in the hands of the Washington AVA office 
by or before November 1 of each year. 

In order that our entire membership may be in- 
formed concerning our new publication venture, the 
American Vocational Journal, copies of the January 
and February issues will be sent to all AVA members 
on the membership lists for 1944 as well as to new 
members joining for 1945. Following that, issues will 
be sent only to those on the 1945 membership lists. 
Be sure your AVA dues are paid to the secretary of 
your state vocational association for prompt trans- 
mittal to the Washington AVA office. 

Philadelphia Convention: The recent Philadelphia 
AVA convention devoted to problems and opportuni- 
ties in reconversion vocational training proved to be 
a very significant gathering of the leaders in vocational 


50 


of the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


and practical arts education. There were over 1800 
actual registrants with probably 2500 in attendance. 
More than 200 persons participated in the program. 
Officials of the various government departments and 
representatives of other countries were among those 
who contributed to the program. 

Retraining of veterans received major emphasis. 
Approximately 25 definite topics dealing with GI 
training were covered. Significantly, a number of 
leaders in vocational education expressed convictions 
that vocational schools should provide retraining for 
veterans without charging tuition. It was pointed out 
that perhaps this training might not prove to be free, 
even with the Federal Government now paying the 
tuition, if such payments were eventually to be sub- 
tracted from any adjusted compensation which might 
be granted later to the veterans. It‘was suggested that 
it might be wise to examine the closing paragraphs of 
the GI bill, with this in mind. 

Surplus Property: Arrangements for the disposal of 
surplus Government-owned property are still in the 
formative stage. Several Federal Government branches 
are interested in this matter. Final controls on the 
Federal level are yet to be worked out. However, the 
Army Air Corps has material which it indicates will 
be rather immediately available. Elsewhere in this 
issue you will find a statement from the Army Air 
Corps. 

About S 1946: As this issue comes from the press, 
our membership will be interested to know that com- 
mittees are now at work and conferences are under 
way leading to some slight revision of our Federal 
vocational bill preliminary to an early. submission in 
the new Congress. Further information will be given 
in the February issue. 

Important Question: Is it possible that some of our 
officials in the Federal Government are contemplating 
an International Department of Education under some 
Government agency not associated with the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education? We wonder if some non-public edu- 
cational group is sponsoring such a move, and, if so, 
why. 

Additional comments on this page next month. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary 


P.S.—We are naturally very anxious to know what 
you think of the new monthly American Vocational 
Journal. Please give us your ideas. 
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